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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photegrep®, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a _—— reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 
The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal! in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivineG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished ae The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
fn the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of alli that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
Mbrary in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Live 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

“It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lite 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THe LivinG AGe leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here, 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . it furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Suuthern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

he If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
this.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louts, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pu'- 
Mshed.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with ‘wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Living AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thougitt in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Living AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest ag ey oy in periodicals. Not to 
Koon Bg with them is be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livine AGE.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle says : ~ 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews in giving the freshest 
and best of foreign essays, reviews, tales, and sketches 
of travel and adventure.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly a vives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says tt is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 

as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette says it is 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 

The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa,says:— 

“Ithasnorival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 

The Boston Traveller says: — ; 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livinc AGE; but it i+ 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years: anid 
though its earlier contents were variegated and mos? 
excellent. ‘better is the end of this thing than the 

»” 
orc sasasace “ 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it 1s 

“Tne cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 


The Courter-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“Phe oldest and the best.” 
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450 
“HE COMETH NOT,” SHE SAID. 


JOHN is not come home! 
The kine lie midst the sedges on the shore, 
Or moan and wander to the dairy door, 
Or restless o’er the dewy moorlands roam. 


Not come home! 
Such simple words, to mean so much to me, 
To keep me weeping, watching by the sea— 
The cruel sea, whose waves forever foam. 


So long ago, ah, me! 
The length’ning shadows fell upon the beck 
And on the moorlands to the rocky neck 
Of Ulla, lying broken in the sea. 


So long ago, that morn! 
The sunrise made our home a golden home, 
The foam upon the sea-waves golden foam, 
The thorn-tree on the hill a golden thorn. 


So long ago, those hours! 
‘* Methinks,”’ said John, ‘‘ the world a golden 
world, 
And yon a golden ship with flags unfurl’d ; 
The flow’rs upon the moorlands golden 
flowers.”’ 


So long ago, my love! 
He took a leaf, and laid it in his breast, 
** Oh, golden leaf! ’’ said he, and pointed to 
the west. 
Thence upward to the golden light above. 


So long ago, the shock! 
The sun had set, and o’er the shadowed lea, 
The wind with fury drove the foaming sea, 
And wrecked the vessels on the sunken rock. 


John is not come home! 
Yet often in the sunrise’ golden shrine, 
Upon the purple moorlands lie the kine, 
Or towards the golden sea impatient roam. 


Not come home? you jest! 
Oh, sea! Give up thy dead! Deep calls to 


eep 
Awake from slumber those who lie asleep! 
Whose smiling lips thy song has lulled to rest. 


All shall sleep! 
The tired and heavy-laden ones shall lie 
At rest; and peace shall close the weary eye 
In sleep; and spread her wings upon the deep. 


Oh, John, I grow so old! 
And shadows linger long upon the beck, 
And heavy gloom lies brooding o’er the wreck, 
And, phantom like, creeps farther o’er the 
wold. 


John is not come home! 
Then lay me gently on the shadow’d lea, 
That as I die mine eyes may watch the sea — 
The — sea, whose spray breaks into 
oam. 


He doeth all things well! 
Have patience, tender heart! 
ing’s past, 


The scourg- 
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The suff’rings cease, and joy will come at last. 
Oh, life and death, whose mysteries no tongue 
can tell! 


Argosy, ADA M. TROTTER. 


FELICITY. 


A SQUALID, hideous town, where streams run 
black 

With vomit of a hundred roaring mills, — 

Hither occasion calls me; and ev’n here, 

All in the sable reek that wantonly 

Defames the sunlight and deflowers the morn, 

One may at least surmise the sky still blue. 

Ev’n here, the myriad slaves of the machine 

Deem life a boon; and here, in days far sped, 

I overheard a kind-eyed girl relate 

To her companions, how a favoring chance 

By some few shillings weekly had increased 

The earnings of her household, and she said: 

‘*So now we are happy, having all we 
wished,’’ — 

Felicity indeed ! though more it la 

In wanting little than in winning all. 


Felicity indeed! Across the years 

To me her tones come back, rebuking; me, 
Spreader of toils to snare the wandering Joy 
No guile may capture and no force surprise — 
Only by them that never woved her, won. 


O curst with wide desires and spacious dreams, 

Too cunningly do ye accumulate 

Appliances and means of happiness, 

E’er to be happy! Lavish hosts, ye make 

Elaborate preparation to receive 

A shy and simple guest, who, warned of all 

The ceremony and circumstance wherewith 

Ye mean to entertain her, will not come. 
Spectator. WILLIAM WATSON. 


THE LAST OF ENGLAND. 


THE white cliffs fade into the twilight grey ; 

A mist now hides them from my tear-dimmed 

eyes; 

For swiftly onward, as a bird that flies, 
The good ship sails — and England’s far away ; 
And far behind, my childhood’s happy day, 

And sweet girl-comrades, whose dream-faces 

* rise 

To haunt and cheer me under alien skies. 

O friends and country, fare ye well for aye! 


But while love leads me o’er the stormy sea, 
Though English homesteads I see never- 
more, 
Long years of blessing fate may hold in 
store: 
For hands can work when hearts from care 
are free. 
Hope’s heaven-sent sunshine gilds with mem- 


ory 
The new life waiting on the distant shore. 
Chambers’ Journal. C. G. 























From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ITALIAN POETS OF TO-DAY. 


‘“ From our Living Poets” is the unpre- 
tending title of a prettily bound and printed 
anthology selected from the works of re- 
cenc Italian poets by Signorina Eugenia 
Levi of Florence. Being a collection in- 
tended as a gift-book for the “ young per- 
son,” the specimens are necessarily limited 
in scope and subject; but, notwithstanding 
this drawback — and it is one of some im- 
portance in a literature so outspoken as is 
the Italian—the book is valuable and 
interesting, especially to non-Italians, as 
calculated to give a just and wide bird’s- 
eye view over the whole field of current 
modern Italian verse, and so initiate them 
into its tendencies, its dominant charac- 
teristics, of which too little is known out- 
side the peninsula. With the revival of 
national life in Italy, with the accomplish- 
ment of political unity, a change inevitably 
fell over the written utterances of the 
people. Until then their literature had 
embodied their national aspirations and 
strivings, — embodied them, that is to say, 
as best it might and dared, being often 
forced to use, now cryptological methods 
of stating its real desires and aspirations, 
now the weapons of satire and sarcasm, 
to cover the deep emotions and bitter pas- 
sions that surged beneath. There was, for 
example, Giusti, the poet who helped to 
rouse the people to a sense of self-respect, 
making them feel the full ignominy of 
calmly submitting to the stranger’s yoke. 
“ Ours,” he says, speaking of his own day, 
“is the humble task of weeding the high- 
ways ; yours” (addressing the younger 
men) “is to plant them with laurels and 
oaks, under whose shadows the genera- 
tions which are springing up will march 
onwards.” Berchet, who had slightly 
preceded him, had also taught in his poems 
to the youth of his day, that contemporary 
lyricism required not harp but bugles. 
The Italian political resurrection was cer- 
tainly brought about as much, if not more, 
by verse as by arms. Garibaldi, a few 
years before his death, acknowledged this ; 
and so did another great Italian patriot, a 
very different-natured man—the cold, 
profound, careful thinker, Camillo Cavour. 
He even nominated poets among his min- 
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isters, and was not averse to seeing them 
elected deputies, even when their political 
convictions were opposed to his own; for 
he knew that your true poet is often a high- 
minded soul, and holds his opinions for 
truth’s sake, and with such men it is better 
far to deal than with mere time-servers. 
Some of the poets of that militant era 
which preceded the crowning of the glori- 
ous edifice of Italian unity with the breach 
of Porta Pia, when Italy took back to her- 
self her own city, her historical capital — 
“ Inalienable Rome ” — have already been 
forgotten, overlooked, pressed out of 
every-day existence by the crowd of 
younger men hurrying upon their heels; 
others, again, have abandoned poetry for 
different, and we fear we must add more 
lucrative, careers, and among these must 
be placed Enrico Nencioni, the eminent 
critic, the profound Browning scholar, the 
writer who first made known the great 
Victorian poet to his Italian countrymen. 
Among those who did good yeoman’s ser- 
vice in their day, the foremost place be- 
longs to Vittorio Bettoloni, whose work is 
of importance, if for no other reason than 
that it proved a strong stimulant to the 
poetic art, which had fallen into the slough 
of romanticism, that “literary scrofula,” 
as Proudhon calls it, imported from 
France, which in Italy, apt ever to exag- 
gerate any exterior manifestations, be it in 
art, fashion, or thought, had literally in- 
vaded the whole intellectual domain, and 
was luxuriating rampant and unchecked. 
Side by side, it is true, flourished another 
form of art, no less unreal however, no 
less bloodless, and this was that artificial 
school of pseudo-classicism, whose pic- 
tures and poems we of the younger gener- 
ation have happily consigned to the limbo 
whence they should never have issued. 
Bettoloni entered on literature as the 
translator of Byron’s “Don Juan,” thus 
evincing that he had not yet utterly burnt 
his romantic ships behind him. He fol- 
lowed this with another translation, this 
time from the German of Robert Hamer- 
ling, “ Ashaverus in Rome,” that epic nar- 
rative revolt in which the modern spirit 
beats and pulses. Finally, he came forth 
as poet on his own account. His muse is, 
perhaps, a trifle commonplace and every- 
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day in its expressions and inspirations ; 
but this was inevitable, seeing it was in- 
tended as the expression of a reaction. 
But if it was not great in itself, and has 
been too much forgotten, it at least gave 
the impetus to those greater than himself 
to follow in the path of revolt he had indi- 
cated, and especially did it propel therein 
incomparably the greatest of a!l modern 
Italian poets, the giant among men, 
Giosué Carducci, who himself wrote a 
preface to the last edition of Bettoloni’s 
poems, issued in 1870, which forms a very 
digest of the poetry of the years preceding 
that date, so notable to the whole of 
Europe. 

Arrigo Boito is yet another of those who 
began with song and then drifted into 
other paths. The gifted composer of 
“ Mefistofele,” of which he wrote both 
music and words, the writer of the libretto 
of Verdi's “Othello” and Ponchielli’s 
“ Gioconda,” began life as a writer of 
verse. The intimate friend of Emilio 
Praga, a species of Italian Baudelaire, he 
formed together with him and others a 
sort of Lombard Bohemia, men who had 
not wholly cast off the garb of romanti- 
cism, and believed that fantastic and vague 
expressions must necessarily hide deep 
and recondite thoughts. Boito, as his mu- 
sic has since proved, had above all pro- 
nounced Teutonic leanings, which would 
alone account for the fact that his poetry 
never became popular in its native land, 
which has no sympathy with nor liking for 
the introspective crepuscular phantasms 
of the north. 

And here we touch a subject that can- 
not be enough insisted upon — that is to 
say, that geographical distinctions must 
never be lost sight of in speaking of mod- 
ern Italians; their unity is too new, their 
atavistic sense of particularism too marked, 
to have become even partially obliterated 
within the space of the few years that have 
intervened since their liberation from the 
Austrian yoke. Some of these distinctions 
are very marked; thus among. the Vene- 
tians, at whose head must be placed 
Praga, there dominates an expansive and 
brilliant note. Descendants of a people 
who made half the world their own, they 
do not dwell much upon the nature that 
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surrounds them, with that tenacious exclu- 
sive love which is seen in the Sicilian 
poets, who repeat at every moment. the 
name of their adored and lovely isle. The 
Lombards are more reflective than the 
Venetians, and inclined to give ear to the 
eternal plaint of humanity ; they have pity 
and sympathy for the tears of others. 
The Piedmontese and the Ligurians, from 
whose soil, already united by common 
interests, there sprang all the four chief 
creators of /talia risorta, are more apt in 
their songs to give rein to a poetic fire 
that breathes of liberty, while also fondly 
attached to their native soil. The former 
never omit to sing the praises of their 
mountains, nor the latter of the lovely 
Tyrrhenian that laps their shores, and on 
whose bosom they found their grandeur 
and their liberty. Tuscans, Emilians, and 
Romans can be grouped together, because 
in all these three provinces there still sur- 
vives, with much of its old vigor, the ma- 
jestic Latin tradition, a tradition which 
we feel not only in their thoughts, but also 
in their mode of expression. In Neapol- 
itans there burns an extemporaneous fire 
and a tendency to emphasize the soft ca- 
dence‘of their dialect speech, both of which 
recall respectively the fierce dangers which 
lurk in the volcano that overshadows their 
city, and the exquisite dream-like beauty 
of its luxuriant coasts. The Sicilians, who 
in ancient times were distinguished for 
originating bucolic poetry, and who were 
never specially strong as philosophers, in 
their modern literary manifestations, and 
particularly in their verse, incline to phi- 
losophize concerning nature, and having 
continually under their eyes the sad spec- 
tacle of workmen condemned to labor 
hard in mine and field in return for 
wretched pay, upraise cries that are almost 
anarchical in the force of their revolt and 
indignation. 

It is this diversity of mode of thought, 
of manner of regarding the universe, that 
makes Italian poetry so attractive and so 
varied ; for poetry more than prose is the 
expression of a person’s or a nation’s in- 
most individuality. 

A pioneer, too, like Bettoloni was En- 
rico Nencioni, this time a man of central 
Italy, a native of Tuscany, while his above- 














named rivals were both born in northern 
provinces. Nencioni early became a 
member of that Tuscan circle who were 
known as gli Amici Pedanti, of which the 
poet Chiarini was also a member. Both 
speedily proved that they too were among 
the ranks of those whom Bettoloni designs 
as going 

Fra baldanzosi e trepidi 

La nova presentita arte cercando. 

Nencioni recognized speedily that his 

pedantic friends were in error in confining 
themselves to classic models, and it was 


he who first made them and the Italian 


reading world familiar with the writings 
of Tennyson, Swinburne, Shelley, and 
Walt Whitman, as singers of a more 
modern day, and worthy of study and 
imitation. Only one small volume of verse 
has Nencioni given to the world; his en- 
ergies have since been swallowed up in 
teaching literature to the younger women 
of Tuscany, and in writing eloquent able 
critical articles for the reviews; for even 
poets must live, and, as we all know, it 
is rarely lucrative to mount the back of 
Pegasus. Nencioni’s poetry is transfused 
with a poetic realism, an imaginative and 
human element, giving it a savor of its 
own. Very marked, especially in the de- 
scriptive passages, is the influence of the 
English poets he has so assiduously, so 
lovingly studied. His “ Abandoned Gar- 
den ” is very distinctly a reminiscence of 
Hood’s “ Haunted House.” Some faint 
idea of his rich power of words, his mas- 
tery of expressions, may be gained from a 
perusal of his poem entitled “ A Symphony 
of Beethoven.” Alas that poetry, of all 
forms of literary art, is that which suffers 
most when passed through the alembic 
of another language! ‘“ The right word,” 
as a writer in the Saturday Review has 
justly observed, “is so much the essence 
of poetry, that all translations of poetry 
are more or less failures.” Remembering 
this, we hesitate to lay before our readers 
a few translations from the writer of 
whom we speak. As equivalents for the 
poems they represent, failures they must 
inevitably be; but, on the other hand, as 
representations, through which those un- 
acquainted with the language in which the 
verses were originally written may form 
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some idea of them, they will perchance be 


of use. Obviously, too, in a language so 
melodious as Italian, much of the charm 
must necessarily be lost with the sound; 
this point should especially not be lost 
sight of. After which preliminary depre- 
cations, let us endeavor to give some faint 
conception of the character of Nencioni’s 
muse, and see how he was inspired when 
listening to the majestic strains of Beet- 
hoven’s genius. 


A SYMPHONY OF BEETHOVEN. 
What have I seen and heard? Mourning and 
laughter, 
Loud cries of joy, of terror, desperate yells 
Of furious fight. The slow continual lap 
Of lakes against the shore, the solemn sound 
Of forests where the autumn tempests blow. 
The cattle-bells of Tyrolean mountains ; 
The chanted prayer in sacred aisles of Spain. 
Hark! now the silvery notes go ringing, blend- 
ing 
Into the measure of the mazy dance 
Of white-robed girls along the flowery sward. 
Then comes the silence that precedes the 
storm, 
The vast wild whirlwind and the lashing sweep 
Of pouring rain; the thunder’s awful voice, 
The rattle of the hail on roofs and windows. 
The silence sinks again; the storm is over, 
The sun shines out once more, the rainbow 


spans 

The face of heaven. But hark! a note of 
woe — 

Mournful, persistent. Who art thou that 
weepest ? 


Art thou Desdemona? It was a dream. 

The world is full of roses, and Anacreon 

Sang but the truth. Fill up the goblet! 
Hail! 

The sky is full of light, and Iseult smiles. 


Capuana and Fogazzaro are two poets 
who have since drifted into prose. A 
writer of some successful plays and some 
highly naturalistic novels, Capuana in his 
verse thoroughly justifies the character- 
istic that distinguishes the poetry of his 
native Sicilian isle. He is, moreover, a 
spiritualist, and that in a land where the 
positive character of the people little in- 
clines them to consider such vaporous 
speculations. Desirous to be an inno- 
vator, he wrote his poetry in a species 
of rhythmic prose. ‘“Semiritmi ” was the 
title he himself gave to his volume, in 
which he expounds the ideas of the ex- 
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perimental philosophy with a patience 
worthy a German, meditating concerning 
the mysteries of that nature which sur- 
rounds us. Beyond question his curious 
art form is derived from Walt Whitman, 
and, like Walt Whitman, he is often caught 
napping, and becomes heavy and tire- 
some ; but when at his best, like his Amer- 
ican prototype, he can be singularly happy. 
Here is a specimen of one of his rhyme- 
less poems, which shows to perfection the 
dreamy dolce far niente sentiment which 
is considered to be so peculiarly the attri- 
bute of his countrymen. It must be al- 
ways borne in mind, however, that much 
is lost in the sound. In the origiral, both 
the metre, such as it is, and the disposi- 
tion of the words, corresponds most per- 
fectly to the idea of the vague vacillating 
of the waves of unchecked thought. 


A WISH. 
To dwell in an eternal 
Half-waking dream, to watch forever, 
Through sleepy drooping lashes, 
A crowd of visions. 


Landscapes, with soft mild sunshine, 

Light silent figures passing slowly by, 

With sound of songs and music 
Softened by distance. 


To feel the smooth caresses 
Of fresh cool hands, to feel soft kisses 
From gentle, loving lips, 

Suavely tender. 


And in the gentle sunshine, 
With those light figures passing silently 
To sound of softened music 

Veiled by the distance, 


To dream of poems 

More lovely than the Iliad, more noble 

Than tales of chivalry; to see in visions 
New Parsifals, new Normas, 


Seraphs, Madonnas 

Such as Angelico beheld not, ladies 

Smiling in pensive loveliness unknown 
To Leonardo. 


Then in idea to tashion 

Prodigious bridges that would span the ocean, 

Or mighty towers to build, whose very bases 
Are kissed by cloudlets; 


Or frame adventures 

Unknown to human minds, and enterprises 

Wherein the arm should prove invincible 
As thought unfettered. 


And in the gentle sunshine, 
With those light figures passing silently 
To that soft sound of music 

Veiled by the distance, 


To ask myself forever, 
Indolently, Is it indeed a vision? 
is it reality? Behold the life 


I fain would live to all eternity. 
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Antonio Fogazzaro, idealist, poet, and 
romance-writer, is a literary pupil of the 
priest Zanella, an elder priest of the old 
type of absé—that is to say, men who 
were not merely priests, but men in the 
best sense of the word; men who fought 
for the liberty of their land, who were 
patriots as well as good Catholics, who 
believed that progress could go hand in 
hand with dogma, liberty with faith, and 
Italy with the Church, neo-Guelphs who 
had inherited the ideas prevalent in the 
days of Dante —a type now rapidly grow- 
ing extinct in the peninsula, That Fo- 
gazzaro has inherited much of his master’s 
Spirit and belief he has shown in his nov- 
els, notably in “ Daniele Cortis,” which 
strives to adumbrate the possibility of rec- 
onciliation between Church and State. 
His first novel in verse was perhaps a 
trifle sickly, a trifle lacking in force and 
virility; but in his shorter poems he 
evinces a delicacy of sentiment, a refine- 
ment of word, a purity of thought, that 
makes him suz generis among his contem- 
poraries, all more or less touched by the 
current French realistic movement, while 
Fogazzaro would seem rather to have 
inspired himself by the German Lieder 
and ballad-writers of the early years of 
this century —men like the Swabians, 
Riickert and Uhland, with both of whom 
he has much mental affinity. This Vene- 
tian writer excels in what may be called 
imitative poetry. What charms in his 
short poems is the mysterious fascination, 
which he knows how to communicate to 
his readers, that all the world of phantoms 
exerts upon him, and that mystic sense of 
communion with nature and God, that de- 
sire that every feeling and hope should be 
irradiated by a light from above. Of all 
this, a poem called “ Evening” is an ex- 
ample. It gives to those familiar with 
Italy an excellent simulation of the sound 
of those bells that ring at sunset, calling 
the worshipper to recite his “ Ave Maria.” 


EVENING. 
, (Bells of Oria.) 

The waning light glows in the west, 
The shadows of night come down; 
O Lord, from evil powers 
Keep mortals through these hours. 

Let us pray. 


(Bells of Osteno, on the shore.) 


We from the lake 

Our silence break, 

Deep voices wake; 

O Lord, from evil powers 

Keep mortals through these hours. 
Let us pray. 














(Bells of Furia.) 
We too — remote 
Amid the mountains lone, 
Call Thee, O Lord, 
From evil powers 
Keep mortals through dark hours. 
Let us pray. 


(Echoes of the valley.) 
Let us pray. 


(Adi the bells together.) 
Light lives and dies again, 
Of dawn and sunset what remain? 
All things, O Lord, 
Save the Eternal in this lower world 
Are vain. 


(Zchoes of the valley.) 
Are vain. 


(Bells all together.) 

Let us pray, let us pray with tears 
From vale and marge and mountain, 
For the dead and for the living — 

For hidden crimes and griefs and tears. 

All the sorrow 

That draws not nigh Thee; 
All the error 

That would deny Thee; 
All the love 

That swears not by Thee. 
Pity, Most Holy! 


(Zchoes of the valley.) 
Most Holy! 


(Adi the bells.) 
Pray for those that are sleeping 
In holy ground, 
If their slumber profound 
Guilt or innocence be keeping, 
Mystery most holy, 
Thou knowest only. 


(Echoes of the valley.) 
Thou knowest only. 


(Ali the bells.) 
Pray for the sorrow 
Of all the wide world, 
All the living, the loving, 
The feeling, the mourning; 
Pray the Omnipotent 
That peace be sent 
To mountain and shore. 
And to the clanging bronze once more 
Let then be peace. 


(Echoes of the valley.) 
Peace. 


In a collection of short tales called 
“ Fedele,” very masterpieces of their kind, 
there are interspersed a series of poems 
designated “ Intermezzi,” each inspired 
by some well-known piece of music, of 
which the tale is supposed to be the prose 
expression. One of these corresponds in 
measure and in meaning, so far as one 
person can interpret music for another, to 
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the beautiful minuet in /¢ of Boccherini. 
It is impossible, in reading the poem, 
not to remember another such masterly 
attempt to render music into words— 
that toccata of the Venetian Galuppi, 
which evoked Browning’s fantastic little 
vision of a bygone time. Whether Fo- 
gazzaro knew this poem or no, we cannot 
say; but as an instance of sense created 
by sound it stands worthily beside it. 


MINUET. 
The date is the eighteenth century. 


SCENE. —A small, elegantly furnished cabi- 
net on the ground-floor, between a crowded ball- 
room and an illuminated garden. A LADY 
with her CAVALIER are dancing the minuet. 


Lady (dancing). Although I smile, my heart 
within is sighing. 

Cavalier (dancing). Although I smile, I 
know too well the last sweet hour is 


flying. 
(Bows.) Lady, to thee I bow. 

Lady (curtseying). My lord, to thee I’m 
bending. 

Cav. How sweetly with the sounds of joy 
the music’s strains are blending! 

[Zhey approach each other. 

Cav. To-morrow’s sun must see us part: I 
hold thee in my dreaming 

Close to my heart, yield thee my soul, kiss 
thy sweet lips in seeming; 

Yet we must coldly smile, our eyes must meet 
with pleasure beaming. 

Lady (retiring). Yes, we are happy. Look! 
the lights, how brightly they are gleam- 
ing! 

Cav. ue. Lady, to thee I bow. 

Lady (curtseying). My lord, to thee I’m 
bendin 


What icy malice in the trill the violins are 
sending! 
[ They approach each other once more. 
Cav. Fly with me—I adore you; fly with 
me if you love me! 
Lady. Ah! speak not thus, provoke me not 
to brave the heav’n above me. 
Lady (retiring). Gay is the music, yet at 
times it has a sound of weeping. 
Cav. Gay is the music, yet my heart-strings 
crack as o’er them it goes sweeping. 
(Bows.) Lady, to thee I bow. 
Lady (curtseying). My lord, to thee I’m 
bending. 
Oh, look! a winged crowd of masks comes 
gaily hither wending. 
Enter from the garden a MASQUE OF ZEPHYRS. 


Zephyrs (singing). 
We are swift winds that fly through the day 
and the night, 
Through the dark and the light, 
Through tedium and bliss, 
And wake in our flight 
Loving hearts with a kiss, 
Faithful servant of Love and his Mother each 
sprite. 
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If on lips full of love should a tremulous sigh 
Grow timid and die; 
Should silence fall chill 
When the loved one is nigh 
On the voice that should thrill, 
We wake passion to words and give Love 
liberty. 


The treasures and charms of our kingdom so 
fair, 
No dark veil should wear. 
Nor should Prudence unkind 
Ever dare 
Our sweet spells to bind. 
We are innocent children of sky and of air. 
[Zxit MASQUE. 
Zady. I heard my husband and my rival 
singing. 
Cav. Strange chance. (Aside.) Who knows 
if help to my cause it be bringing. 

(Bows.) Lady, to thee I bow. 

Lady (curtseying). My lord, to thee I’m 
bending. 

Smile, for the Zephyrs now their aid are surely 
lending. 

(As they approach each other she whispers.) Oh 
yes, I’ll fly with thee. I swear to leave 
thee never. 

My love! I’m thine, I’m thine alone; I love 
thee now and ever. 

ene back curtseying). My lord, to thee I 

Ow. 


Cav. (dows). Lady, to thee I’m bending. 
Hark! what a trill of joy the violin gives in 

ending ! 

Giuseppe Chiarini, a Tuscan, a critic 
and a journalist, has written poems that 
reflect too much a parti pris, a desire to 
introduce into the Italian Parnassus the 
note of domesticity which it lacks, and 
which De Amicis, another poet rather by 
reflection than by the grace of God, has 
also striven to render. In his volume, 
“Lacrime,” there are, however, some 
poems that have been deeply felt, where 
strong touches prevail. 

The mention of his name leads us to 
that of his youthful comrade, Giosué Car- 
ducci, unquestionably the greatest poet 
Italy now boasts —a poet who would be 
held great in any land, towering, as he 
does, a head and shoulders above his fel- 
lows. In the limits of space at our com- 
mand, it is not possible to do even pale 
justice to this great thinker and great ar- 
tist, the most perfect expression of that 
Latin character which has never died out 
in Italy. In him there lives again the old 
national soul, which is pagan in its funda- 
mental substance, and which has never 
been but lightly fettered by romantic and 
Christian traditions. The feelings which 


the foreign invaders of Italy have tried 
for centuries to crush out, Carducci, as 
his nation’s true poet and prophet, makes 
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The 
issue of a family that had given a gonfa- 
loniere to Florence, Carducci represents 
in himself and in his work an epitome of 


it his mission to restore to them. 


Italian history and Italian thought. Like 
our own Browning, he is not a popular 
poet; like Browning, he has had to form 
his public, to teach them how to read his 
art; like Browning, he is often obscure 
and learned; and, like Browning, his 
thoughts are not comprehensible to those 
who like to run as they read. Inspired by 
Horace, Shelley, and Victor Hugo, he is 
the poet, in the truest sense of the word, 
of his native land —its vates, who sees 
further and more clearly than those who 
surround him. To him poetry is a mission, 
a thing essentially sacred and holy. How 
proudly he rejoices to think that he es- 
caped becoming the poet-laureate of public 
opinion, That he has also his moments 
of depression is shown by the following 
extract, in which he gauges the temper in 
which Italy of the present day looks on 
poetry. The passage occurs in the preface 
to a volume called “ Levia Gravia:” — 


I firmly believe that in the Italy of to-day it 
is not fitting that any one who wishes to keep 
the reputation he has obtained as a studious 
man and serious person should ever write. 
If he cannot abstain from blackening his fin- 
gers with ink, on pretext of illuminating or 
diverting the world, let him write, if he will, 
bad romances and worse dramas, but verses 
—no. If the unhappy man is obstinately 
given to that tiresome game of patience which 
consists in confining a given number of words 
within the space of a given number of lines ; 
if by reason of a certain form of intellectual 
St. Vitus’s dance he is condemned to think in 
those leaps and springs which go by the name 
of strophes, let him not make himself a spec- 
tacle to the public, let him write for his friends 
and his servant-woman, or for the purpose of 
scaring away his creditors ; because — let edu- 
cated young men carefully observe — to make 
verse in Italy is an abject vocation and a base 
and cowardly trade. . . . The Italian people 
may be said to have genius for the plastic arts, 
perhaps also a passion for music; but before 
poetry, before the disinterested art of delin- 
eating superior or interior phantasms sym- 
metrically in pure and harmonious words, the 
Italian people, practical, positive, Machia- 
velian, aiming, even in their moments of 
warmest expansion, with cold determination 
at the immediately and materially enjoyable 
and useful, remain icy, immovable. 


We may note that the great professor 
has had the best opportunities of judging 
of the tendency of his country and his 
time. So speaks he in the strong, terse, 
harmonious prose he wields as perfectly 





as he does the metrical speech. Now let 
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us hear him in his verse — verse, however, 
even more untranslatable, because of its 
very concision, than poetry must always 
be. The following is the leave-taking 
with which he concludes a recent volume 
of verse, simply entitled “ Rime Nuove:” 


L’ENVOI. 
Know, O thou vulgar fool, 
The poet is no tool 
Who in low guise doth use 
At alien boards to eat, 
And, where rude lackeys meet, 
Sing lewd and careless songs, and carry news. 


No dreamer is he, haunting 
The moonlit grove; and chanting 
With wide eyes on the sky — 
Gazing where angels and where swallows 


y 
Unheeding of the snares around his feet that 
lie. 


No gardener is he, sowing 
Beside life’s path, and hoeing, 
Digging, and training flowers 
In wreaths for ladies’ bowers, 
Or cabbages, for sale in winter, growing. 


The poet is a worker bold and free, 
Who to his mystery 

Brings muscles steely, strong, 

Broad breast and brawny arm, 
Bright eye with feeling warm. 


He, when the waking song 
Of the swift joyous bird 
At earliest dawn is heard 
Along the hills, 
Wakes, with the bellows’ sweep, 
Fire from its mighty sleep. 


And the flame fills, 
With rushing spark and glow, 
The furnace. To and fro 
It flashes, rosy-red, 
Sinking and soaring, 
Hissing and roaring. 


He from its bed 
Draws to the light 

The metal hot and white — 
What shall it be? 
God knows — not he. 


Into the fire he flings 
Earth’s precious things: 
Love, thought, and fantasy, 

Passion and glory, 
Memories of ancient story, 
The Future with the Past: 


All these are cast 
Into the seething fire. 
Then with an iron grip 
Clasping his strong steel clip, 
Out of the flame so dire 
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Sings, clear as wild bird’s call, 
And welds them into one. 
Up comes the rising sun 

Gilding his brow. 

He beats the metal now: 


Strikes, and for liberty 
Sharp swords we see, 

And shields of strength for power, 
And crowns of victory 

For glory’s brightest hour, 
Bright diadems, 


Precious as purest gems, 
For loveliness to wear. 
Shrines for the hearths of home, 
Altar for sacred dome, 
And goblet rare 
For banquet and for feast. 


And for himself? One ray 
Of purest gold he frames. 
And toward the glowing east 
Where the sun flames, 
Flings it away. 
Looks where it went, 
And sees it rise and shine, and is content.* 


* We append yet another version of this magnificent 
poem made by Miss Arabella Shore, Between the 
two it is possible to gather some notion of the force 
and beauty of the original, 

L’ENVOL 


Foolish crowd! Apollo’s son 
Is not one 

Who to other tables led 

By his base and greedy wishes 
Carries dishes, 

From the cupboard steals the bread. 


Nor an idle loiterer, he 
Pryingly 

Into every corner follows 

Whom he sees, and, nose in air 
Turns his stare 

From the angels to the swallows. 


Nor, a petty gardener, spreads 
On life’s beds 

Refuse stuff ; and cauliflowers 

From it for the gentry grows, 
In due rows 

Violets for the ladies’ bowers. 


No; he isa craftsman strong 
In his song. 
Thews of steel he has, and high 
Bears his head, with neck robust 
And bared bus:, 
Sinewy arm and blithesome eye. 


Scarce the pious, joyous bird 
Hath been heard 
Laughing where the morning breaks, 
He his furnace seeks, and fast 
Bellows’ blast 
Flame and glee and toil awakes, 


For the flame then creeps and glows, 
Sparkles throws, 

Reddens as it boldly plays; 

Then it hisses, then it roars, 
Then it soars, 

Crackling in a mighty blaze. 


Unto what shall all this grow? 
God may know, 
Who on the great craftsman smiles — 
Elements of love and thought 
He has brought, 
And upon the furnace piles. 





He draws them all; 
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Yet one more specimen of his poet’s 
art, one of his rhymeless “‘ Odi Barbare,” 
and we must perforce turn away from this 
great poet to reconsider once more his 
minor brethren. 


THE SNOWSTORM. 
Slow falls the snow from the grey heaven, no 


cry 
Or sound of life arises from the city. 


No cries of vendors and no sound of wagons, 
No song hilarious of youth or love. 


From the tall tower sound the passing hours, 
Singing and groaning from their upper 
world. 


The wandering birds peck at the window- 
pane, 
Spirits they are of friends who call to me. 


Soon, dear ones, soon. Thou calmed, un- 
quiet heart, 


Shalt go down into silence and shalt rest. 


With Carducci there has begun for Italy 
a new bent in poetry, and this not because 
all those who follow him have directly or 
indirectly imitated him, but because.all of 
them owe something, consciously or un- 
consciously, to his influence. After Car- 
ducci, the most poetic poet of modern 
Italy, is Gabriele d’Annunzio, the hot- 
headed, passionate son of the Abruzzi, 
who at fifteen, inspired to fever-heat by 
the odes of the Bolognese poet, set him- 
self to rhyme and write, and produced 
prose and poetry which excited on their 
first appearance both interest and scandal 
— interest for their originality, and scandal 


And his fathers’ deeds and glories 
In old stories, 
And the strokes by heroes dealt, 
All the Future and the Past 
He hath cast 
In the glowing mass to melt. 


Grasps it, then, with hammer blows 
And great throes, 

Works it on the anvil; now 

Smites and sings, while sunbeams high 
In the sky 

Gild the rugged toil and brow. 


Smites, and lo! for Freedom’s uses 
Swords produces; 

Mighty massive shields are there, 

For heroic names and fames 
Wreathes he frames, 

Diadems for beauty’s hair. 


Still he smites, and sculptured shrines 
He designs 
For the household god and priest — 
Tripods shapes and altars fair, 
And most rare 
Gems and vases for the feast. 


I, poor struggler in the craft, 

A gold shaft 
Make, and bid it sunward soar ; 
Watch it glittering in the ether, 
Watch, am glad, and seek no more. 
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Both in 
prose and verse D’Annunzio is an elabo- 
rate artist, polishing his style to the highest 


for their unveiled outspokenness, 


extreme of perfection. He is, in brief, an 
Italian Flaubert. His novels and tales 
unfortunately, however, though written 
like Flaubert’s, are inspired by a spirit 
even more objectionable than that of Zola, 
a temper delighting in elaborate descrip- 
tions of the most hideous and distressing 
objects and actions. No Bowdlerizing 
could make them even possible in En- 
glish; that downright and outspoken 
language in which sus-entendus are not 
possible. But as time passes and the 
young poet matures, there is a marked 
tendency to be less sensual and more 
truly lyric and refined. Every new pub- 
lication shows an increase of strength and 
deepening of thought. For sheer power 
of musical disposition of words, as well 
as in mental bias, D’Annunzio has many 
points of analogy with Swinburne. Like 
Swinburne, he evokes melody from 
rhythmically placed words; and of the 
sea he is no less enamored than Swin- 
burne and Richepin. His “ Madrigali” 
are chiselled with exquisite ability; his 
“Vecchi Pastelli” truly wonderful in 
their plastic power, their richness of color, 
recalling now the melancholy landscapes 
and marines of Ruysdael, now the rich, 
voluptuous southern scene-pictures of 
Michetti, the great Abruzzi artist, to whom 
he is cousin, and with whom artistically 
he has great affinity. Here is a poem 
characteristic of his minute observation 
of nature; — 


THE WANING MOON. 


O sickle of the waning moon 

Shining upon the watery desert, 
O silver sickle, what a countless harvest 
Of dreams is waving for thee here below! 


Quick fluttering breath of leaves, 

Of flowers, of streamlets, from the forest 
Exhales towards the sea; no cry, no singing, 
No sound of life breaks into the vast silence. 


Oppressed with love, with pleasure, 

The living world is sinking into slumber. 
O waning sickle, what a countless harvest 
Of dreams is waving for thee here below! 


Exquisite, too, is a sonnet to the olives, 
“the faint, grey olive-trees,” as Browning 
calls them : — 


TO THE OLIVE. 


Olives ! ye sacred trees, ye that intent, 
Standing in the broad noon’s terrific glare, 
Hear the sea’s voice, who hear the message 





sent 
By the deep glow of the far firmament. 














Ye sacred olives! listen to our prayer, 

The prayer of man! O listen, trees most fair, 
Palladia Munera! ye than the vine 

More sacred ; than the harvest more divine. 
O noble trees ! give me the peace ye know, 
Into my heart your wondrous peace inspire. 


Sacred trees, olives! garland of the hills 
Rising into the azure ever higher ; 
Gazing on you, I think of long ago, 
Pallas Athene all my memory thrills. 

While Carducci and his school, if school 
it may be called, were carrying all before 
them, an attempt was made on the part of 
a small faction to resist and combat what 
they were pleased to designate as the 
“ Bologna school of poetry,” and to place 
upon a pedestal another school and another 
leader. Mario Rapisardi, a Sicilian, was 
the man chosen for this post, for he had 
made himself heard by a series of long 
narrative and philosophical poems, of 
which “ Lucifero” and “ Giobbe ” created 
much talk,—the former because of the 
mordant personal allusions that were 
scattered through its pages, and for its 
mocking and anti-religious character; the 
latter because of the parodies of it that 
rained from the press even before its pub- 
lication, Commencing life as a believer, 
a monarchist, and a writer of religious 
verse, Rapisardi developed into a pugna- 
cious rationalist and socialist. His later 
writings are Lucretian in their bias, and 
for this cause alone are antiquated, even 
were not their style and character of a 
class for which the taste has long gone by. 
The ideas, too, of “De Rerum Natura” 
are not those of our Darwinian nineteenth 
century. Still, notwithstanding his tedious 
lengthiness, his frequent lapses into ver- 
bose and hollow declamation, Rapisardi is 
not without merits, and is capable at times 
of real lyrical expansions and delicate 
expressions. He is perchance too much 
despised and neglected; but who has time 
in this century of hurry to read a long 
octavo volume of verse full of ideas of 
revolt against the supreme tyranny, in an 
epoch where we all recognize the reign of 
law? 

One of the most pungent of Rapisardi’s 
satirists was Olindo Guerrini, the Bo- 
lognese professor — better known under 
his pseudonym of Lorenzo Stecchetti — 
gifted with a singular power of melodious 
speech, a pure artistic sense of form, a 
bitter Heineian humor. Indeed, some of 


his poems appear almost direct imitations 
of the German poet, whose influence on 
the younger Italian poets has been strongly 
marked, while others recall “Les Fleurs 
Two volumes, published as the 


de Mal.” 
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posthumous works of a dead author, Lo- 
renzo Stecchetti, excited instant favor and 
interest, and ran through a great number 
of editions. Their eminently melodious 
character caused them to be greedily 
seized on by musical composers, and Paolo 
Tosti in particular has wedded them as 
indelibly to his music as Heine’s words 
are wedded to those of Schumann. An 
amusing anecdote is told with regard to 
the following verses : — 


Flower of the hedgerow, in the shadow grow- 


ing, 
Poor little unknown flower. 
Like my love, spent on one that’s all unknow- 
ing, 
Like my love, in an hour 
Flung to the winds, oh vain and hopeless 
sowing ! 
Dying where shadows ever droop and lower, 
Where no hope smiles and no sun shines 
above, 
So my love dies unknown. O my lost love! 


Like many another writer, the poet who 
indited these lines was tormented by en- 
treaties for autographs. One day he 
received from differeat quarters no less 
than six albums, with requests for “some 
little thing of your own, you know.” He 
calmly copied the above little thing in 
each, and sent them back. Let us hope 
that he has been less tormented since, 
though perhaps it is too much to expect, 
considering the ways of autograph-hunt- 
ers. In any case each applicant received 
a little gem of verse. The following song 
is among those set to music by Tosti: — 


In autumn when the dead leaves fall in 
showers, 
And thou beside my cross shalt come to 


weep 
Covered all over with innumerous flowers 
Thou’lt find the corner where I lie asleep. 


Gather those blossoms for thy sunny hair, 
They grew from out my heart, for thee to 


wear; 
a are the songs I dreamed all silently — 
The words of love I never said to thee. 


Graceful is this inscription for a stone : 


You who together climb this verdant hill 
Toward the shade moving, 
Where = the thicket springs the fountain 
Cc. oa 
Ye loved and loving, 


Have pity on me! By the path alone 
I stay, forever. 
Sad was my fate. No sadder e’er was known, 


For I loved never. 


The magic of form is no doubt lost in 
translating the following, but not so its 
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pathos, no less pathetic that this is of a 
more every-day character : — 


I hear an organ in the street below, 
My window’s open, and the evening breeze 
With gentle message from the Spring doth 
blow 
Into my little chamber, through the trees. 


I know now why my eyes are filled with tears ; 
I know now why my knees shake as with 
fears ; 


But I bow down my head upon my hand, 
And think of thee, in that far-distant land. 


Very delicate in feeling isthe following 
snatch of song : — 


Along the slope of yonder hill we went 
Through the still air of evening, damp and 
soft. 
From new-ploughed earth arose the sharp 
sweet scent; 
The cricket shrilled below in the dark 
croft. 


Thy dovelike eyes, as if in silent prayer, 

Were lifted to the stars so still and fair, 

And I, who read thine inmost thought un- 
spoken, 

Loved thee for that sweet silence left un- 
broken, 


Influenced beyond question by Stec- 
chetti’s Heineism, yet thoroughly Italian 
in feeling and stamp, are these pretty 
verses by Ersilio Bicci of Florence, called 
“ Spite :” — 

If I go by her window singing, 
’Tis not for her I sing; 
If jealousy her heart be wringing, 

I care not for anything. 

It she should hear in any song of mine 

A note of woe, 

*Tis not for her: I to sad songs incline 

Because they please me so. 


If they should tell her I am thin and pale, 
It is the weather makes me weak and frail. 


If they should tell her that I long to die, 
What’s that to her? I’m not her lover —I. 


And yet with Gigi should I meet her, know, 
She to the grave, I to the galleys go. 


Pasquale Papa, yet another Florentine, 
is also of this school, which has taken 
great hold of Italian imagination. He 
sings :— 


I’ve made a little coffer, all of gold, 
To hide my love away; 

And chiselled on its sides a tale is told, 
How a knight loved a fay. 

He, through dark forests for a hundred years 
Sought her in vain, 
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Died of that pain. 
Then she whose sternness reft his life away, 
Came {ull of pity, when too late to save, 
And laid him in his grave. 


Somewhat in the same style, too, is this 
by Marianna Giarré Billi of Fiorence : — 


BETTER ALONE THAN IN BAD COMPANY. 


Go! never, never let me see thee more, 
In thine eyes falsehood’s self is written 


plain; 
Look for another lady to adore, 
I shall not tremble, though thou love again. 
Thy treachery will never leave me poor, 
Fairer than thou I’]l find a hundred men; 
And if I find them not, I shall not go 
As others do, to seek them; for I know 
That when Love comes, from out the loving 
heart 
Pleasure and Peace do evermore depart. 
If in this world I needs must wretched be, 
‘* Better alone than in bad company.’’ 


Go, get thee gone! into the distance fly 
As far as e’en my wandering thoughts could 
8°; 
Between us put wide plains and mountains 
high, 
To sunder us let the great ocean flow. 
Think not a throne could now my pardon buy; 
When I was thine, thou shouldst have kept 


me so. 
When I was thine, God knows I loved thee 
well, 
How well I loved thee let my misery tell: 
I shall not change nor ever love again, 
I loved thee, and thou gav’st me only pain. 
Alas that I should so deserted be! 
‘* Better alone than in bad company.”’ 


A great success in the same Heine 
strain was achieved last year by the young 
poetess Annie Vivanti, whom the English 
have half a right to claim—although in 
one of her poems she almost virulently at- 
tacks this country, and fails to recognize 
even the world-famous beauty of its women 
— for she was born in London, though, it 
is true, of Milanese parents. Ushered 
into the world under the zgis of a preface 
by Carducci, her verse at once attracted 
much notice. Her poems certainly reveal 
both feeling and melody; but at times the 
note is false and. strained, and pervaded 
by a prurient tone which offends, particu- 
iarly as coming from a woman, and a young 
woman. The following poem shows 
strength, though its rapid transitions, of 
course, suggest the inspiration of Heine: 


ON THE ATLANTIC. 





| 


Rages the sea in tempest; and the wind 
Lifts up the furious waves into the sky; 
Before it all the clouds of heaven fly, 


And one sad night, worn out with sighs and | Fly as they were with terror deaf and blind 
| In heavy troops, black, swift, and infinite. 


tears, 
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In vain the eye would seek relief to find 
Some calm retreat ’mid all the furious 


sweep 
Wherein the wild waves spring, and break, 
and leap, 
And roll, as they the helpless bark would 
grind 
To ruin in their depths immeasurable. 


To right, to left, around us, all around 
The water swells, then sinks into the gloom, 
Towering before us like a boundless tomb, 
What cries! what roaring round us! All 
around 
The waters whirl in endless vortices. 


Upright upon the prow I gazing stand, 
I think of my far home, I think of thee 
Silent and moveless in mine agony. 
With stirless eye, and clenched and burning 
hand, 
I look into the deep love in my heart. 


O sea! 


Truly feminine in nature, tender, melodi- 
ous, are these lines to a dead girl: — 


O raging sea, how small thou art! 


*Mid oaths and blows and pain she grew to 
girlhood, 
This child so timid and so slender; 
She died at twenty, innocent and gentle, 
A martyr weak and tender. 


Now the white flowers of heaven the small 
hands gather, 
The hands that were on earth so weak and 
weary, 
And o’er the star-strewn plains the white feet 
wander, 
That trod on earth a road so rough and 
dreary. 


The angels bow before the gentle vision, 
The golden light her humble forehead 
blesses, 
Shining upon the mild and pallid sweetness 
Of those calm lips that here knew no 
caresses. 


The poets we have quoted above are 
obviously among the minor lights; but we 
have selected purposely also from these, 
in order to give a wide and just view over 
the modern Italian Parnassus. Of the 
same class, but stronger and greater, is 
Enrico Panzacchi of Bologna, often com- 
pared to Frangois Coppée, with whom for 
harmony and graceful execution he has 
affinity. Panzacchi confesses frankly that 
ne often only seeks to give his readers a 
musical ensation, and for this cause his 
works, as might be expected, have been 
despoiled by composers. His verses flow 
on smoothly and elegantly, like the music 
of Mendelssohn. Graceful and touching, 
we scarcely know why, is this fable .— 
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King Robert, wounded in old days of war, 
Passed sleepless nights, ah, cruel misery ! 
The wise men came to him from near and far, 
They tried all means, but sleepless still was 

he. 


One day his lady-love her visions told — 
Her radiant dreams of love. She told them 
all; 
The telling left her young heart sad and cold, 
But the king, dreaming, felt his eyelids fall. 


He sank to rest, his ears with music ringing ; 
Lulled by that sacrifice, the old king slept. 
Without the little birds were softly singing, 
The king slept on—the lady waked and 
wept. 


The following sonnet is addressed to 
Giovanni Marradi. The poet remonstrates 
with his friend for his tendency towards 
the prevailing melancholy of the present 
day :— 

What does it protit us to seek, O friend, 

The secret of man’s doubtful fate ? to mourn 

The years that pass, the days that have no 


end, 
Hiding the fruitful earth with veil forlorn? 


Remember Guenevere and Iseult, wend 
Thy way where ’mid the pines the streams 
are born. 
Think of old fights, when knights and kings 
did spend 
Their blood for glory, and such musing 
scorn. 


Drink all thy 4ll of singing. Gather flowers, 

Eat of the fruit that by thy path doth grow, 

Live thine own life, nor count the leaves that 
fall. 


Poet! the word is worth thy highest powers, 
The word divine. And bliss must ever flow 
From Beauty perfected — and Verse is All. 


To this sonnet the other, speaking the lan- 
guage of his generation, replies :— 


Verse is not all, O poet! unless she fly 
Upon the wings of noble thought, and bear 
The perfume of the soul into the air 

Drawn from the spirit’s depths, eternally. 


In vain the singer drinks Song’s river dry 
Unless the sound of this world’s life he hear, 
Ascetic worshipper of Beauty, where 

She dwells alone in faultless purity. 


Gautier has chiselled miracles of art, 
Immortal rhymes upon eternal stone, 
Perfect they are, as stainless Alpine snow. 


But oh, how calm, how distant, how apart! 
Serene as moonlight on the mountains lone, 
Cold as the glacier’s arrested flow. 


Marradi has a distinct physiognomy. 
His dominant note may be said to be of a 
landscape character, a sentiment for na- 
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ture in its relations to the human soul. 
This is new, for hitherto Italians, like 
their Roman forebears, have rather neg- 
lected nature. They have in it no keen 
delight, like northern minds ; both in their 
painted and their written art this feature 
is lacking or relegated to the background. 
After Dante there was no one who sang 
nature until Leopardi arose. He recalled 
his people to look at the beauties that sur- 
round them. After him nature has been 
more sung, but by none as much as by 
Marradi, who gives it a foremost place. 
Yet even so, his descriptions are more 
musical than picturesque; he has an 
acuter sense of rhyme and melody than of 
color and form. This !andscape-poet, if 
we may so speak in defiance of Lessing’s 
canon, is at times exceedingly happy in 
his use of epithets which combine senti- 
ment with sense. Itis clear that he loves 
nature, and observes it and penetrates it 
with filial admiration; but his method is 
entirely modern; it is not that antique 
serene eurythmy in its happy equilibrium 
of feeling and sentiment. We moderns 
are too saddened with the suffering of 
ages; when we study our fellow-man we 
can no longer do so objectively, we cannot 
disassociate him from the presence and 
influence of the natural objects that sur- 
round him, and to which he is bound by 
innumerable ties. Happily Marradi never 
abuses in this direction. Though he has 
distinctly marked this touch of modernity, 
his landscapes do not suffocate his per- 
sonages, as is the case in certain recent 
examples of French literature. He is an 
optimist, as every true lover of nature 
has been in all ages, all climes, and all 
times, from ancient Homer to our own 
Wordsworth and Mrs. Browning. The 
Obermanns, the Amiels, are sick, and it is 
themselves they see reflected in nature, 
not nature herself. There is something 
of Lamartine about Marradi, and with 
D’Annunzio he shares a love for the sea, 
so often neglected in Italian verse, though 
the element is so bound up with the 
peninsula. The following poem by this 
poet shows that he does not shrink from 
setting to music the “sounds of this 
world’s life :” — 


THE PIERCING OF THE APENNINE. 
The sky darkens over the waves of the Rhine, 
And the train, from the last of the light, 

Deep under the Tuscan Apennine 
Plunges into the gloom of the night. 


Aroused by the sound of its devilish scream, 
Awake all the forests around; 
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It breaks through their slumber, it shatters 
their dream, 
Where they stand, spectral, awful, pro- 
found. 


What new creature is this, with its voice and 
its glare, 
That threatens the wide forest old ? 
How the numberless branches toss into the 
air 
Against the invader so bold! 


That flies night and day, by the light, in the 


dark, 
Through the depths of the primeval stone, 
And flouts the vast silence, with hiss and with 
spark, 
Where the mountain once reigned all alone. 


The old trees in vain from their roots under- 
ground 
The monstrous intruder defy, 
To whose mighty war-song the echoes pro- 
found 
With wild exultation reply. 


Then he sweeps out below; from the dark- 
ness appearing, 
Like a serpent glides over the plain, 
And leaving behind him the freight he was 
bearing, 
Rushes into the distance again. 


For the trees, when the breezes of morning 
awake 
On the slopes of the mountain so free, 
Do they wonder, perhaps, with a pitying sur- 
prise, 
What this pale race of mortals can be; 


These unquiet beings, that pierce through the 
hills, 
With breathless impatience desiring 
Some less troubled dawn, that the far distance 
lls 
Involving, tormenting, inspiring ? 


Of a wholly different stamp is Arturo 
Graf, a pessimist of the deepest dye. His 
muse is a sad stone sphinx, desolate and 
dread. He suffers from the malady fin de 
stécle, that modern nihilism whose accents 
of despair and chill terror pervade too 
much of our younger literature —a pessi- 
mism that has not the strength, the virility, 
the power to bear of that of Schopenhauer, 
that does not turn itself to ridicule like 
that of Heine; rather a welt-schmerz of 
the defunct Werther type, informed with 
scientific knowledge and scientific vision, 
— science, that is, ill understood, and 
accepted in its superficial sense as the 
destroyer of illusion, not science as seen 
in its deeper and truer aspects as the 
foundation, the inspiration, of all true 
hope, all true knowledge, all true incentive. 
Graf is the son of a German father and an 
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Italian mother, and was born at Athens. 
It is held that his poetry shows evidence 
of these contradictory elements ; northern 
sadness and an attraction to twilight 
effects, with southern intensity, with the 
plastic precision of Greece and the sense 
of color of sunny Italy, are the character- 
istics of his verse. This is how his sad 
lips sing his native Athens, in lines that 
in the tranquil simplicity of the original 
are as perfect as Shelley’s invocation to 
the same cradle of our culture, when he 
sings : — 

Greece and her foundations are 

Fixed below the tide of war, 

Based on the crystalline sea 

Of thought and its eternity. 
Graf writes : — 
A city toward the dawn gave birth to me, 

Beside a mount of marble doth she stand, 
She looks out where the blue Aigean Sea 
—— and splendid, stretching from the 
and. 


Of sun and air she weaveth silently 
A dream divine of days of glory fled, 

And where the elm-trees and the roses be 
Feels her great ruin thrill, that is not dead. 


Graf’s main motive is the mystery and 
pain of the universe; his landscapes are 
dark and sombre, like Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings ; reading too much of him, his thought 
lies like an incubus on the soul, and 
makes one long for light. He dwells too 
exclusively on the sad side of things, 
not even a bitter smile breaks the monot- 
ony of his grief; yet in his way he is a 
fine and a true poet. But is this the 
greatest, the best way to help mankind? 
Surely Browning would answer, “ Verily, 
no.” 

The names of other poets recur to my 
memory; but space is running to an end, 
and I must be brief — especially as I want 
to deal a little with the singers in dialect 
verse, an important branch of the Italian 
Parnassus. Among those poets whom we 
must ieave unstudied, Guido Mazzoni 
takes a foremost place for his perfection 
of form, his sanity of inspiration. An 
artist also is Severino Ferrari, as he has 
proved in his volume “ Bordatini,” short 
poems whose title, that of a coarse Tuscan 
woven stuff made by the peasants, is 
meant to indicate that the issue of this 
loom is a mingling of ancient and modern 
elements, a revival of antique measures 
that are made to hold modern thoughts — 
thoughts of common daily life, be it un- 
derstood, not high-soaring, poetic raptures. 
Ferdinando Martini, Cavallotti, Giacosa, 
all deserve more than a brief mention. 
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The two latter, however, are known rather 
as playwrights than poets, though their 
plays are written in verse; the latter being 
as refined and dainty as the former is 
often rough, outspoken, and wanting in 
subtle psychological perception. 

Among the youngest of the younger 
men there is certainly making itself man- 
ifest that tendency we also see among our 
English younger minor poets —to be too 
conscious, too preoccupied with questions 
of artistic and stylistic effects. They 
think too much of what the public, the 
papers, will say; they live in too artificial 
an atmosphere ; their impressions are too 
literary, not received direct; their descrip- 
tions of nature too like instantaneous pho- 
tographs of which the originals have never 
been seen. And this is the more to be 
regretted, as almost without exception 
these Italians have an innate and exqui- 
site sense of form which they never neglect 
—a circumstance that causes even their 
most trivial vers d’occasion to possess a 
charm. And this charm makes itself most 
intimately felt in the dialect poems; for 
since Italian — that is to say, Tuscan —is 
only the real spoken language of a small 
portion of the peninsula, while the larger 
part still utters its spoken thoughts in the 
various dialects of its provinces, in these 
poems we get nearest the heart, the spon- 
taneous, unstudied utterances of the peo- 
ple. But if any translation is difficult, 
translation from poetry in dialect is simply 
impossible. The peculiarity of a dialect 
resides entirely in its relation to the lan- 
guage to which it is affiliated, and vanishes 
altogether from any version in another 
tongue; nor for the same reason can any 
dialect be rendered into another. Long- 
fellow, one of the greatest of translators, 
in his rhymed preface to the “Blind Girl 
of Castél-Cuillé,” says : — 


Only the Lowland tongue of Scotland might 
Rehearse this little tragedy aright. 


Nevertheless, he makes no attempt to give 
it in Lowland Scotch. All that a transla- 
tion can give of a poem in dialect is its 
usually homely and familiar character. 
Here, for example, is the easy-going, good- 
tempered, kindly, wholly pagan, anthropo- 
morphic Christianity of Naples, reflected 
in a short ballad by Ferdinando Russo of 
that city: — 


THE MADONNA OF THE MANDARINI. 
When in heaven a little angel 

Does what he ought not ¢o do, 
To a little cell God leads him, 
Shuts the door, and leaves him so. 
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Then he turns and calls, ‘‘ St. Peter! 
Tell St. Peter to come near! ”’ 

When he comes, he says, ‘‘ What is it, 
Gracious Lord, that brings me here?” 


‘*In that dark cell lies an angel 
Shut behind the heavy door, 

Feed him there with bread and water 
Till he learns to err no more.’’ 


Bows his hoary head St. Peter, 
And he answers humbly, ‘‘ Yea.”’ 
Then the Lord, ‘‘ Now mind, remember 
He must lie there all the day.”’ 


But the angel, shut within there, 
Groans and cries with loud lament, 

** Pardon, Lord; ”’ then cries St. Peter, 
‘*¢ ?T was not done with ill intent.”’ 


‘* Nay, now,”’ saith the Lord, “be silent, 
None commands in heaven but Me; 
They would all grow wild and naughty 
If this one should be set free.”’ 


Then St. Peter turns and leaves him; 
But the angel where he lies, 

Says he’s in the dark, is frightened, 
Beats the door, and moans, and cries. 


Then, when evening comes, Madonna, 
Seen of the small prisoner only, 
Goes and takes him mandarini,* 
In his cell so dark and lonely. 


Such the contents, but where are the funny 
diminutives, the queer turns of expression, 
the Neapolitan, sibilant prolongation of 
the words? 

A wild set of sonnets about the “ Buona 
Morte,” whose mission it is to give Chris- 
tian burial to the numerous corpses found 
in the Roman Campagna, the victims of 
accident or crime, are written in the Ro- 
man dialect by Cesare Pascarella, but 
these defy translation. 

Some poems by Renato Fucini (Neri 
Tanfucio) in Pisan dialect render most 
felicitously the sharp, commercial charac- 
ter of the Tuscan, ever on the lookout for 
his own advantage —the Italian Jew, as 
he has been not unjustly termed. 


THE SHOP. 
Now, my boy, you’re eighteen, and you must 
learn — 
That is to say, if you’re worth anything — 
With your own tongue and brains your bread 
to earn. 
Now to your saint your best prayers you 
must sing. 


This shop, and that across the street, are ours, 
And not a sou of debt on either lies. 
You shall have that one, call up all your 
powers 
If you would five, nor smaller gains despise. 


* A small kind of orange. 
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Mind now and then to wet the salt. Take 
care 
That no one gets the better of you. Snatch 


And squeeze upon the weight whene’er 
you can. 


Then with the help of heaven, now here, now 
there, 
Believe me that ’tis easy, if you watch, 
To get you bread well as another man. 


The Venetian dialect poems, that soft 
dialect that slurs all consonant sounds, are 
quite particularly sweet and pretty to the 
ear. As might be expected, barcarolles 
take a large place among these. There is 
the one addressed to George Sand written 
by Pietro Pagello, the original of the 
young Italian doctor in “ Lui et Elle,” the 
man who remained ever faithful to the 
memory of the great genius who played 
with him for a while and then let him go, 
for he could never be brought to see that 
she was unjust to himin any way. It is 
worth mentioning that George Sand pub- 
lished this little song in her “ Lettres d’un 
Voyageur” without stating by whom it 
was written, or to whom it was addressed. 

We will conclude this all too perfunc- 
tory survey with an attempt at reproduc- 
ing a poem written in the Paduan dialect 
by Arrigo Boito. It is addressed to the 
spatula, the wooden spoon used for stir- 
ring the national dish of polenta: — 


THE SONG OF THE SPATULA. 
The spatula, 
Or rather 
The art of rightly stirring the polenta 
And putting in 
The butter toit. ’Tis an Allegory 
Written by Harlequin * 
Batacio, who comes, not from the Brenta, 
But from Bergamo straight 
(So did his father). 
And he this poem means to dedicate 
To men political, and rulers of the State. 


First, there’s a kettle, then a fire blazing, 
Blazing like a bonfire, wonderful, amazing ; 
Then a heap of meal as yellow as fine gold, 
And, last of all, the stirring-stick I hold. 
Once it belonged to the great Trufaldin. 
Watch! and you’ll see the miracle begin. 
First there comes a bubble, silvery and shining, 
Then there comes another with the first en- 
twining. 
And the water at the bottom soon begins to 
sing. 


To sing, to smoke, to fume, to rustle, 
Foaming up, all in a mighty bustle, 


* ——~ wears a spatula or stirring-stick instead 
of a swor Florindo is the premier amoureux of 
Goldoni’s comedy ; Rosaurais the ** first young lady ;” 
and Columbine, as everybody knows, is Harlequin’s 
lady-love. 
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Soon ’twill boil, look out! look out! 
Pray don’t let the fire go out! 
Oh how jolly! Oh what fun! 
Now to boil it has begun. 
How it dances, how it leaps! 
Now the meal, the meal in heaps, 
Bring it here and pour it in. 


Now, Batacio, take care! 
Catch hold of the pot, don’t let go of the 
chain. 
Mix, turn, stir, again, again! 
And the butter don’t spare! 
Sweep the stick with a powerful rush, 
Smooth and spread the boiling mush. 
Here, give me the stirring-stick. 
Now stand by! be quick! be quick! 
Take it off the fire — steady — 
Now, Sor Florindo, the polenta’s ready. 


But if we’re to eat it, salt there must be, 

The salt of the fable, the moral you see. 

Well, the stirring-stick is my brilliant mind, 
Always to masterly words inclined. 

The yellow meal? That means the girls, 
Columbine and Rosaura, with golden curls. 

The boiling water? Our hearts that glow. 
And the polenta? That’s love, you know. 


And with this word “love ’’—the in- 
spiring source, the aim and purpose of 
“the master art ” — we must perforce close 
this too scanty survey over the domain of 
tiving Italian poets, this bird’s eye view of 
the singers of a land in which poetry has 
ever found her home, which has ever in- 
spired her own and foreign bards —the 
land in which, according to the words of 
one of her own singers, — 


Non langue mai la fronda dell’ allor. 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 


All the translations scattered throughout 
this article have been specially made for it, 
and are due to the pen of Mrs. Mary A. Craig 
of Florence, the admirable translator of De 
Amicis’ ‘‘ Romanzo d’un Maestro,’”’ and of 
Giovanni Vorga’s ‘* I Malavoglia,’’ published 
in English under the title *‘ By the Medlar- 
tree. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE SCARLET HUNTER. 


A LEGEND OF THE FAR NORTH. 


“ NEWS out of Egypt!” said the Hon- 
orable Just Trafford. “If this is true, it 
gives a pretty finish to the season. You 
think it possible, Pierre? It is every 
man’s talk that there isn’t a herd of buf- 
falses in the whole country; but this — 
eh?” 

Pretty Pierre, the half-breed, did not 





answer. He had been watching a man’s 
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face for some time; but his eyes were 
now idly following the smoke of his ciga- 
rette as it floated away to the ceiling in 
fading circles. He seemed to take noin- 
terest in Trafford’s remarks, nor in the tale 
that Shangi, the Indian, had told them; 
though Shangi and his tale were both suf- 
ficiently uncommon to justify attention. 

Shon McGann was more impression- 
able. His eyes swam; his feet shifted 
nervously with enjoyment; he glanced 
frequently at his gun in the corner of the 
hut; he had watched Trafford’s face with 
some anxiety, and accepted the result of 
the tale with delight. Now his look was 
occupied with Pierre. 

Pierre was a pretty good authority in 
all matters concerning the prairies and 
the North. He also had an instinct for 
detecting veracity, having practised on 
both sides of the equation. Trafford be- 
came impatient, and at last the half-breed, 
conscious that he had tried the temper of 
his chief so far as was safe, lifted his 
eyes and, resting them casually on the 
Indian, replied: “* Yes, I know the place. 
No, I have not been there, but I was 
told—ah, it was long ago. There isa 
great valley between hills, the Kimash 
Hills, the Hills of the Mighty Men. The 
woods are deep and dark; there is but one 
trail through them and it is old. On the 
highest hill is a vast mound. In that’ 
mound are the forefathers of a nation that 
is gone. Yes, as you say, they are dead, 
and there is none of them alive in the 
valley — which is called the White Valley 
— where the buffalo are. The valley is 
green in summer, and the snow is not deep 
in winter; the noses of the buffalo can find 
the tender grass. The Indian speaks the 
truth, perhaps. But of the number of 
buffaloes, one must see. The eye of the 
red man multiplies.” 

Trafford looked at Pierre closely. 
“You seem to know the place very well. 
It is a long way north where,—ah yes, 
you said you had never been there; you 
were told. Who told you?” 

The half-breed raised his eyebrows 
slightly as he replied: “I can remember 
a long time, and my mother, she spoke 
much and sang many songs at the camp- 
fires.” Then he puffed his cigarette so 
that the smoke clouded his face for a mo- 
ment, and went on: “I think there may 
be buffaloes.” 

“It’s along the barrel of me gun I wish 
I was lookin’ at thim now,” said McGann. 

“Eh, you will go?” inquired Pierre of 
Trafford. 

“To have a shot at the only herd of 
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wild buffaloes on the continent! Of course 
I'll go. I’d go to the North Pole for that. 
Sport and novelty I came here to see; 
buffalo-hunting I did not expect! I’m in 
luck, that’s all. We'll start to-morrow 
morning, if we can get ready, and Shangi 
here will lead us; eh, Pierre?” 

The half-breed again was not polite. 
Instead of replying he sang almost below 
his breath the words of a song unfamiliar 
to his companions, though the Indian’s 
eyes showed a flash of understanding. 
These were the words :— 


They ride away with a waking wind, — away, 
away! 

With laughing lip and with jocund mind at 
break of day. 

A rattle of hoofs and a snatch of song, — they 
ride, they ride! 

The plains are wide and the path is long, — 
so long, so wide! 


Just Trafford appeared ready to deal 
with this insolence, for the half-breed was 
after alla servant of his, a paid retainer. 
He waited, however. Shon saw the diffi- 
culty, and at once volunteered a reply. 
“It’s aisy enough to get away in the 
mornin’, but it’s a question how far we’ll 
be able to go with the horses. The year 
is late; but there’s dogs beyand, I sup- 
pose, and, bedad, there y’ are!” 

The Indian spoke slowly: “It is far 
off. There is no color yet in the leaf of 
the larch. The river-hen still swims 
northward. Itis good that wego. There 
is much buffalo in the White Valley.” 

Again Trafford looked towards his fol- 
lower, and again the half-breed, as if he 
were making an effort to remember, sang 
abstractedly : — 


They follow, they follow a lonely trail, by day, 
by night, 

By distant sun, and by firefly pale, and north- 
ern light. 

The ride to the Hills of the Mighty Men, so 
swift they go! 

Where buffalo feed in the wilding glen in sun 
and snow. 


“Pierre!” said Trafford sharply, “I 
want an answer to my question.” 

“ Matis, pardon, 1 was thinking — well, 
we can ride until the deep snows come, 
then we can walk; and Shangi, he can get 
the dogs, maybe, one team of dogs.” 

“ But,” was the reply, “one team of 
dogs will not be enough. We'll bring 
meat and hides, you know, as well as pem- 
mican. We won't cache any carcases up 
there. What would be the use? We 


shall have to be back in the Pipi Valley 
by the springtime.” 
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“ Well,” said the half-breed with a cold 
decision, ‘‘one team of dogs will be 
enough; and we will not cache, and we 
shall be back in the Pipi Valley before the 
spring, perhaps,” — but this last word was 
spoken under his breath. 

And now the Indian spoke, with his 
deep voice and dignified manner: “ Broth- 
ers, it is as I have said, — the trail is lonely 
and the woods are deep and dark. Since 
the time when the world was young no 
white man hath been there save one, and 
behold sickness fell on him; the grave was 
his end. It isa pleasant land, for the gods 
have blessed it to the Indianforever. No 
heathen shall possess it. But you shall 
see the White Valley and the buffalo. 
Shangi will lead, because you have been 
merciful to him, and have given him to 
sleep in your wigwam, and to eat of your 
wild meat. There are dogs in the forest. 
I have spoken.” 

Trafford was impressed, and annoyed 
too. He thought too much sentiment was 
being squandered on a very practical and 
sportive thing. He disliked functions; 
speech-making was to him a matter for 
prayer and fasting. The Indian’s address 
was, therefore, more or less gratuitous, 
and he hastened to remark: “ Thank you, 
Shangi; that’s very good, and you’ve put 
it poetically. You’ve turned a shooting- 
excursion into a medieval romance. But 
we'll get down to business now, if you 
please, and make the romance. a fact, 
beautiful enough to send to the Zimes or 
the Vew Vork Sun. Let’s see, how would 
they put it in the Sua ?—‘ Extraordinary 
Discovery — Herd of buffaloes found in 
the far North by an Englishman and his 
Franco-Irish Party— Sport for the gods 
— Exodus of drules to White Valley !’ — 
and so on, screeching to the end.” 

Shon laughed heartily. “The fun of 
the world is in the thing,” he said ; “and 
a day it would be for a notch on a stick 
and a rasp of gin in the throat. And if I 
get the sight of me eye on a buffalo-ruck, 
it’s, down on me knees IJ’]] go, and not for 
prayin’ aither! And here’s both hands up 
for a start in the mornin’!” 

Long before noon next day they were 
well on their way. Trafford could not 
understand why Pierre was so reserved, 
and when speaking so ironical. It was 
noticeable that the half-breed watched the 
Indian closely, that he always rode behind 
him, that he never drank out of the same 
cup. The leader set this down to the 
natural uncertainty of Pierre’s disposition. 
He had grown to like Pierre, as the latter 
had come in course to respecthim. Each 
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was a man of value after his kind. Each 
also had recognized in the other qualities 
of force and knowledge having their gen- 
eration in experiences which had become 
individuality, subterranean and acute, un- 
der a cold surface. It was the mutual 
recognition of these equivalents that led 
the two men to mutual trust, only occa- 
sionally disturbed as has been shown; 
though one was regarded as the most 
fastidious man of his set in London, the 
fairest-minded of friends, the most com- 
fortable of companions; while the other 
was an outlaw, a half-heathen, a lover of 
but one thing in this world, — the joyous 
god of chance. Pierre was essentially a 
gamester. He would have extracted sat- 
isfaction out of a death-sentence which 
was contingent on the trumping of an ace. 
His only honor was the honor of the game. 

Now, with all the swelling prairie slop- 
ing to the clear horizon, and the breath of 
a large life in their nostrils, these two men 
were Caught up suddenly, as it were, by 
the throbbing soul of the North, so that 
the subterranean life in them awoke and 
startled them. Trafford conceived that 
tobacco was the charm with which to ex- 
orcise the spirits of the past. Pierre let 
the game of sensations go on, knowing 
that they pay themselves outintime. His 
scheme was the wiser. The other found 
that fast riding and smoking were not 
sufficient. He became surrounded by the 
ghosts of yesterdays; and at length he 
gave up striving with them, and let them 
storm upon him, until a line of pain cut 
deeply across his forehead, and bitterly 
and unconsciously he cried aloud, “ Hes- 
ter, ah, Hester!” 

But having spoken the spell was broken, 
and he was aware of the beat of hoofs 
beside him, and Shangi the Indian looking 
at him with a half smile. Something in 
the look thrilled him; it was fantastic, 
masterful. He wondered that he had not 
noticed this singular influence before. 
After all, he was only a savage with cleaner 
buckskin than his race usually wore. Yet 
that glow, that power in the face !— was 
he Pigean, Blackfoot, Cree blood? What- 
ever he was, this man had heard the words 
that broke so painfully from him. 

He saw the Indian frame Zery name upon 
his lips, and then came the words, “ Hes- 
ter, Hester Orval!” 

He turned sternly and said: “‘ Who are 
you? What do you know of Hester 
Orval?” 

The Indian shook his head gravely and 
replied: “You spoke her name, my 
brother.” 
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“TI spoke one word of her name. You 
have spoken two.” 

“ One does not know what one speaks. 
There are words which are as sounds, and 
words which areas feelings. Those come 
to the brain through the ear; these to the 
soul through sign which is more than 
sound. The Indian hath knowledge, even 
as the white man; and because his heart 
is open the trees whisper to him; he reads 
the language of the grass and the wind, 
and is taught by the song of the bird, the 
screech of the hawk, the bark of the fox. 
And so he comes to know the heart of the 
man who hath sickness, and calls upon 
some one, even though it be a weak woman, 
to cure his sickness ; who is bowed low as 
beside a grave, and would stand upright. 
Are not my words wise? As the thoughts 
of a child that dreams, as the face of the 
blind, the eye of the beast, or the anxious 
hand of the poor —are they not simple 
and to be understood ?” 

Just Trafford made no reply. But be- 
hind Pierre was singing in the plaintive 
measure of a chant : — 


A hunter rideth the herd abreast, 

The Scarlet Hunter from out of the West, 

Whose arrows with points of flame are drest, 

Who loveth the beast of the field the best, 

The child and the young bird out of the nest,— 
They ride to the hunt no more, —no more! 


They travelled beyond all bounds of 
civilization; beyond the northernmost In- 
dian villages, until the features of the 
landscape became more rugged and sol- 
emn, and at last they paused at a place 
which the Indian called Misty Mountain, 
and where, disappearing for an hour, he 
returned with a team of Eskimo dogs, 
keen, quick-tempered, and enduring. 
They had all now recovered from the dis- 
turbing sentiments of the first portion of 
the journey; life was at full tide; the 
spirit of the hunter was on them. 

At length one night they camped in a 
vast pine grove wrapped in coverlets of 
snow, and silent as death. Here again 
Pierre became moody and alert and took 
no part in the careless chat at the camp- 
fire led by Shon McGann. The man 
brooded and looked mysterious. Mystery 
was not pleasing to Trafford. He had 
his own secrets, but in the ordinary affairs 
of life he preferred simplicity. In one of 
the silences that fell between Shon’s at- 
tempts to give hilarity to the occasion, 
there came a rumbling, far-off sound, a 
sound that increased in volume till the 
earth beneath them responded gently to 
the vibration. Trafford looked up inquir- 
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ingly at Pierre, and then at the Indian, 
who after a moment said slowly: * Above 
us are the Hills of the Mighty Men, be- 
neath us is the White Valley. It is the 
tramp of buffalo that we hear. A stormis 
coming, and they go to shelter in the 
mountains.” 

The information had come somewhat 
suddenly, and McGann was the first to 
recover from the pleasant shock: “It’s 
divil a wink of sleep I'll get this night, 
with the thought of them below there ripe 
for slaughter, and the tumble of fight in 
their beards.” 

Pierre, with a meaning glance from his 
half-closed eyes, added : “ But it is the old 
saying of the prairies that you do not 
shout dinner till you have your knife in 
the loaf. Your knife is not yet in the loaf, 
Shon McGann.” 

The boom of the tramping ceased, and 
now there was a stirring in the snow-clad 
tree-tops, and a sound as if all the birds of 
the North were flying overhead. The 
weather began to moan and the boles of 
the pines to quake. And then there came 
war—a trouble out of the North—a 
wave of the breath of God to show incon- 
sequent man that he who seeks to live by 
slaughter hath slaughter for his master. 

They hung over the fire whiie the forest 
cracked round them, and the flame smarted 
with the flying snow. And now the trees, 
as if the elements were closing in on 
them, began to break close by, and one 
plunged forward towards them. Trafford, 
to avoid its stroke, stepped quickly aside 
right into the line of another which he 
did not see. Pierre sprang forward and 
swung him clear, but was himself struck 
senseless by an outreaching branch. ~ 

As if satisfied with this achievement, 
the storm began tosubside. When Pierre 
recovered consciousness Trafford clasped 
his hand and said: “ You’ve a sharp eye, 
a quick thought, and a deft arm, com- 
rade.” 

“Ah, it was in the game. It is good 
play to assist your partner,” the half-breed 
replied sententiously. 

Through all the Indian had remained 
stoical, But McGann, who swore by 
Trafford — as he had once sworn by an- 
other of the Trafford race — had his heart 
on his lips, and said :— 


There’s a swate little cherub that sits up aloft, 
Who cares for the soul of poor Jack! 


It was long after midnight ere they set- 
tled down again, with the wreck of the 
forest round them. Only the Indian slept ; 


the others were alert and restless. They 
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were up at daybreak, and on their way be- 
fore sunrise, filled with desire for prey. 
They had not travelled far before they 
emerged upon a plateau. Around them 
were the Hills of the Mighty Men — sol- 
emn, majestic ; at their feet was a vast val- 
ley on which the light, newly fallen snow 
had not hidden all the grass. Lonely and 
lofty, it was a world waiting chastely to be 
peopled! And now it was peopled, for 
there came from a cleft of the hills an 
army of buffaloes lounging slowly down 
the waste, with tossing manes and hoofs 
stirring the snow into a feathery scud. 

The eyes of Trafford and McGann 
swam; Pierre’s face was troubled, and 
strangely enough he made the sign of the 
cross. 

At that instant Trafford saw smoke 
issuing from a spot on the mountain oppo- 
site. He turned to the Indian: “Some 
one lives there?” he said. 

“Itis the home of the dead, but life is 
also there.” 

“ White man, or Indian?” 

But no reply came. The Indian pointed 
instead to the buffalo rumbling down the 
valley. Trafford forgot the smoke, forgot 
everything except that splendid quarry. 
McGann was excited. “Sarpints alive! ” 
he said, “look at the troops of them! Is 
it standin’ here we are with our tongues 
in our cheeks, whin there’s beasts to be 
killed, and mate to be got, and the call to 
war on the ground below! Clap spurs 
with your heels, say I, and down the side 
of the turf together and give ’em the teeth 
ofour guns!” And the Irishman dashed 
down the slope. In an instant, all fol- 
lowed, or at least Trafford thought all 
followed, swinging their guns across their 
saddles to be ready for this excellent 
foray. But while Pierre rode hard, it was 
at first without the fret of battle in him, 
and he smiled strangely, for he knew that 
the Indian had disappeared as they rode 
down the slope, though how and why he 
could not tell. There ran through his 
head tales chanted at camp-fires when he 
was not yet in stature so high as the loins 
that bore him. They rode bard, and yet 
they came no nearer to that flying herd 
straining on with white streaming breath 
and the surf of snow rising to their quar- 
ters. Mile upon mile, and yet they could 
not ride these monsters down ! 

And now Pierre was leading. There 
was a kind of fury in his face, and he 
seemed at last to gain on them. But as 
the herd veered close to a wall of stalwart 
pines, a horseman issued from the trees 
and joined the cattle. The horseman was 
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in scarlet from head to foot ; and with his 
coming the herd went faster, and ever 
faster, until they vanished into the moun- 
tain-side ; and they who pursued drew in 
their trembling horses and stared at each 
other with wonder in their faces. 

“In God’s name what does it mean?” 
Trafford cried. 

“Is it a trick of the eye or the hand of 
the devil? ” added McGann. 

“In the name of God we shall know 
perhaps. If it is the hand of the devil it 
is not good for us,” remarked Pierre. 

Who was the man in scarlet who came 
from the woods?” asked Trafford of the 
half-breed. 

“Eh, it is strange! There is an old 
tale among the Indians! My mother told 
many tales of the place and sang of it, as 
I sang to you. The legend was this: In 
the hills of the North which no white 
man, nor no Indian of this time hath seen, 
the forefathers of the red men sleep; but 
some day they will wake again and go 
forth and possess all the land; and the 
buffalo are for them when that time shall 
come, that they may have the fruits of the 
chase, and:that it be as it was of old, 
when the cattle were as clouds on the 
horizon. And it was ordained that one of 
these mighty men who had never been 
vanquished in fight, nor done an evil 
thing, and was the greatest of all the 
chiefs, should live and not die, but be asa 
sentinel, as a lion watchingyand preserve 
the White Valley in peace until his breth- 
ren waked and came into their own again. 
And him they called the Scarlet Hunter; 
and to this hour the red men pray to him 
when they lose their way upon the plains, 
or Death draws aside the curtains of the 
wigwam to call them forth.” 

“Repeat the verses you sang, Pierre,” 
said Trafford. 

The half-breed did so. When he came 
to the words *“ Who loveth the beast of the 
field the best,” the Englishman looked 
round. ‘“* Where is Shangi?” he said. 

McGann shook his head in astonishment 
and negation. Pierreexplained: “ On the 
mountain-side where we ride down he is 
not seen—he vanished mon Dieu, 
see!” 

On the slope of the mountain stood the 
Scarlet Hunter with drawn bow. From it 
an arrow flew over their heads with a sor- 
rowful ¢wang and fell where the smoke 
rose among the pines; then the mystic 
figure disappeared. 

McGann shuddered and drew himself 
together. “It is the place of spirits,” he 
said ; “and it’s little I like it, God knows ; 
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but I'll follow that Scarlet Hunter, or red 
devil, or whatever he is, till I drop, if the 
Honorable gives the word. For flesh and 
blood I’m not afraid of ; and the other we 
come to, whether we will or not, some 
day.” 

But Trafford said: ‘“*No, we'll let it 
stand where it is for the present. Some- 
thing has played our eyes false, or we’re 
brought here to do work different from 
buffalo hunting. Where that arrow fell 
among the smoke we must go first. Then, 
as I read the riddle, we travel back the 
way we came. There are points in con- 
nection with the Pipi Valley that are supe- 
rior to the Hills of the Mighty Men.” 

They rode away across the glade, and 
through a grove of pines upon a hill, till 
they stood before a log hut with parch- 
ment windows. 

Trafford knocked, but there was no re- 
sponse. He opened the door and entered. 
He saw a figure rise painfully from a couch 
in a corner — the figure of a woman young 
and beautiful, but wan and worn. She 
seemed dazed and inert with suffering, 
and spoke mournfully: “It is too late. 
Not you, nor any of your race, nor any- 
thing on earth can save him. He is dead, 
dead now.” 

At the first sound of her voice Trafford 
started. He drew near to her, as pale as 
she was, and wonder and pity were in his 
face. ‘ Hester,” he said, “ Hester Orval!” 

She stared at him like one that had been 
awakened from an evil dream, then tottered 
towards him with the cry: “Just, Just, 
have you come to save me? O, Just!” 
His distress was sad to see, for it was held 
in deep repression, but he said calmly and 
with protecting gentleness: “ Yes, I have 
come to save you. Hester, how is it you 
are here in this strange place ? — you!” 

She sobbed so thatat first she could not 
answer; but at last she cried: “O, Just, 
he is dead—in there, in there !— Last 
night, it was last night; and he prayed 
that I might go with him. But I could not 
die unforgiven — and I was right, for you 
have come out of the world to help me, and 
to save me.” 

“Yes, to help you and to save you —if 
I can,” he added ina whisper to himself, 
for he was full of foreboding. He was of 
the earth, earthy, and things that had 
chanced to him this day were beyond the 
natural and healthy movements of his 
mind. He had gone forth to slay, and had 
been foiled by shadows ; he had come with 
a tragic, if beautiful, memory haunting 
him, and that memory had clothed itself 
in flesh and stood before him, pitiful, soli- 
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tary,—a woman. He had scorned all 
legend and superstition, and here both 
were made manifest to him. He had 
thought of this woman as one who was of 
this world no more, and here she mourned 
before him and bade him go and look upon 
her dead, upon the man who had wronged 
him, into whom, as he once declared, the 
soul of acur had entered — and now what 
could he say? He had once carried in his 
heart the infinite something that is to men 
the utmost fulness of life, which losing 
they must carry lead upon their shoulders 
where they thought the gods had given 
pinions, 

McGann and Pierre were nervous. 
This conjunction of unusual things was 
easier to the intelligences of the dead than 
the quick. The outer air was perhaps less 
charged with the unnatural, and with a 
glance towards the room where Death was 
quartered they left the hut. 

Trafford was alone with the woman 
through whom his life had been turned 
away. He looked at her searchingly ; and 
as he looked the mere man in him asserted 
itself fora moment. She was dressed in 
coarse garments; it struck him that her 
grief had a touch of commonness about it ; 
there was something imperfect in the dra- 
matic setting. His recent experiences had 
had akind of grandeur about them; it was 
not thus that he had remembered her in the 
hour when he had called upon her in the 
plains, and the Indian had heard his cry. 
He felt, and was ashamed in feeling, that 
there was a grim humor in the situation. 
The fantastic, the melodramatic, the emo- 
tional were huddled here in too marked a 
prominence; it all seemed, for an instant, 
like the tale of a woman’s first novel. But 
immediately again there was roused in 
him the latent force of loyalty to himself 
and therefore to her ; the story of her past, 
so far as he knew it, flashed before him, 
and his eyes smarted. 

He remembered the time he had last 
seen her in an English country-house 
among a gay party in which royalty smiled, 
and the subject was content beneath the 
smile. But there was one rebellious sub- 
ject, and her name was Hester Orval. 
She was a wilful girl who had lived life 
selfishly within the lines of that decorous 
yet pleasant convention to which she was 
born. She was beautiful,—she knew 
that, and royalty had graciously admitted 
it. She was warm-thoughted, and pos- 
sessed the fatal strain of the artistic tem- 
perament. She was not sure that she had 
a heart; and many others, not of her 
sex, after varying and enthusiastic study 
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of the matter, were not more confident 
than she. But it had come at last that she 
had listened with pensive pleasure to 
Trafford’s tale of love; and because to be 
worshipped by a man high in all men’s, 
and in most women’s, esteem, ministered 
delicately to her sweet egotism, and be- 
cause she was proud of him, she gave him 
her hand in promise, and her cheek in 
privilege, but denied him — though he 
knew this not —her heart and the service 
of her life. But he was content to wait 
patiently for that service, and he wholly 
trusted her, for there was in him some fine 
spirit of the antique world. 

There had come to Falkenstowe, this 
country house and her father’s home, a 
man who bore a knightly name, but who 
had no knightly heart; and he told Ulys- 
ses’ tales and covered a hazardous and 
cloudy past with that fascinating color 
which makes evil appear to be good; so 
that he roused in her the pulse of art 
which she believed was soul and life, and 
her allegiance swerved. And when her 
mother pleaded with her, and when her 
father said stern things, and even royalty 
with uncommon use rebuked her gently, 
her heart grew hard; and almost on the 
eve of her wedding day she fled with her 
lover, and married him, and together they 
sailed away over the seas. 

The world was shocked and clamorous 
for a matter of nine days, and then it for- 
got this foolish and awkward circum- 
stance ; but Just Trafford never forgot it. 
He remembered all vividly until the hour, 
a year later, when the London journals 
announced that Hester Orval and her hus- 
band had gone down with a vesse! wrecked 
upon the Alaskan and Canadian coast. 
And there newregret began and his knowl- 
edge of her ended. 

But she and her husband had not been 
drowned ; with a sailor they had reached 
the shore in safety. They had travelled 
inland from the coast through the great 
mountains by unknown paths, and as they 
travelled the sailor died; and they came 
at last through innumerable hardships to 
the Kimash Hills, the Hills of the Mighty 
Men, and there they stayed. It was not 
an evil land; it had neither deadly cold in 
winter nor wanton heat in summer. But 
they never saw a human face, and every- 
thing was lonely and spectral. Fora time 
they strove to go eastwards or southwards 
but the mountains were impassable, and 
in the north and west there was no hope. 
Though the buffalo swept by them in the 
valley they could not slay them, and they 
lived on forest fruits until in time the man 
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sickened. The woman oursed him faith- 
fully but still he failed; and when she 
could go forth no more for food, some 
unseen dweller of the woods brought buf- 
falo meat, and prairie fowl, and water 
from the spring, and laid them beside her 
door. 

She had seen the mounds upon the hill, 
the wide couches of the sleepers, and she 
remembered the things done in the days 
when God seemed nearer to the sons of 
men than now; and she said that a spirit 
had done this thing, and trembled and was 
thankful. But the man weakened and 
knew that he should die; and one night 
when the pain was sharp upon him he 
prayed bitterly that he might pass, or that 
help might come to snatch him from the 
grave. And as they sobbed together a 
form entered at the door —a form clothed 
in scarlet-—and he bade them tell the 
tale of their lives as they would some time 
tell it unto Heaven. And when the tale 
was told he said that succor should come 
to them from the south by the hand of the 
Scarlet Hunter, that the nation sleeping 
there should no more be disturbed by their 
moaning. And then he had gone forth, 
and with his going there was a storm such 
as that in which the man had died —the 
storm that had assailed the hunters in the 
forest yesterday. 

This was the second part of Hester 
Orval’s life as she told it to Just Trafford. 
And he, looking into her eyes, knew that 
she had suffered, and that she had sounded 
her husband’s unworthiness. Then he 
turned from her and went into the room 
where the dead man lay. And there all 
hardness passed from him and he under- 
stood that in the great going-forth man 
reckons to the full with the deeds done 
in that brief pilgrimage called life; and 
that in the bitter journey which this one 
took across the dread spaces between 
Here and There he had repented of his 
sins, because they, and they only, went 
with him in mocking company; the Good 
having gone first to plead where Evil is a 
debtor and hath aprison. And the woman 
came and stood beside Trafford, and whis- 
pered, “At first—and at the last—he 
was kind.” 

But he urged her gently from the room. 
“Go away,” he said; “go away. We 
—- judge him. Leave me alone with 

im.” 

They buried him upon the hillside, far 
from the mounds where the Mighty Men 
waited for their summons to go forth and 
be the lords of the North again. At night 
they buried him when the moon was at 
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its full; and he had the fragrant pines for 
his bed, and the warm darkness to cover 
him; and though he is to those others 
resting there a heathen and an alien, it 
may be that he sleeps peacefully. 

When Trafford questioned Hester Orval 
more deeply of her life there, the un- 
earthly look quickened in her eyes and 
she said: “Oh, nothing, nothing is real 
here, but suffering; perhaps it is all a 
dream, but it has changed me, changed 
me. To hear the tread of the flying herds 
— to see no being save him—the Scarlet 
Hunter —to hear the voices calling in the 
night! Hush! There, do you not hear 
them? Itis midnight—listen!” 

He listened, and Pierre and Shon Mc- 
Gann looked at each other apprehensively, 
while Shon’s fingers felt hurriedly along 
the beads of a rosary which he did not 
hold. Yes, they heard it, a deep, sonorous 
sound: “Is the daybreak come?” “Itis 
still the night,” rose the reply as of one 
clear voice. And then there floated 
through the hills more softly: ‘“ We sleep 
—we sleep!” And the sounds echoed 
through the valley — “sleep — sleep!” 

Yet though these things were full of awe, 
the spirit of the place held them there, 
and the fever of the hunter descended on 
them hotly. In the morning they went 
forth, and rode into the White Valley 
where the buffalo were feeding, and sought 
to steal upon them; but the shots from 
their guns only awoke the hills, and 
none were slain. And though they rode 
swiftly, the wide surf of snow was ever 
between them and the chase, and their 
striving availed nothing. Day after day 
they followed that flying column, and night 
after night they heard the sleepers call 
from the hills. And the desire of the 
thing wasted them, and they forgot to eat, 
and ceased to talk among themselves. 
But one day Shon McGann, muttering 
aves as he rode, gained on the cattle, until 
once again the Scarlet Hunter came forth 
from a cleft of the mountains, and drove 
the herd forward with swifter feet. But 
the Irishman had learned the power in 
this thing, and had taught Trafford, who 
knew not those availing prayers, and with 
these sacred conjurations on their lips 
they gained on the cattle length by length, 
though the Scarlet Hunter rode abreast of 
the thundering horde. Within easy range, 
Trafford swung his gun shoulderwards to 
fire, but at that instant a cloud of snow 
rose up between him and his quarry so 
that they all were blinded. And when they 
came into the clear sun again the buffalo 
were gone; but flaming arrows from some 
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unseen hunter’s bow came singing over 
their heads towards the south; and they 
obeyed the sign, and went back to where 
Hester wore her life out with anxiety for 
them, because she knew the hopelessness 
of their quest. Women are nearer to the 
heart of things. And now she begged 
Trafford to go southwards before winter 
froze the plains impassably, and the snow 
made tombs of the valleys. And he gave 
the word to go, and said that he had done 
wrong — for now the spell was falling 
from him. 

But she seeing his regret said: “ Ah, 
Just, it could not have been different. 
The passion of it was on you as it was on 
us! As if to teach us that hunger for 
happiness is robbery, and that the covet- 
ous desire of man is not the will of the 
gods. The herds are for the Mighty Men 
when they awake, not for the stranger and 
the Philistine.” 

“You have grown wise, Hester,” he re- 
plied. 

“No, I am sick in brain and body; but 
it may be that in such sickness there is 
wisdom.” 

** Ah,” he said, “it has turned my head, 
I think. Once I laughed at all such fan- 
ciful things as these. This Scarlet Hunter 
— how many times have you seen him?” 

“ But once.” 

** What were his looks?” 

“A face pale and strong, with noble 
eyes; and in his voice there was some- 
thing strange.” 

Trafford thought of Shangi, the Indian 
—where had he gone? He had disap- 
peared as suddenly as he had come to their 
camp in the South, 

As they sat silent in the growing night, 
the door opened and the Scarlet Hunter 
stood before them. 

“There is food,” he said, “on the 
threshold — food for those who go upon 
a far journey to the South in the morning. 
Unhappy are they who seek for gold at the 
rainbow’s foot, who chase the fire-fly in 
the night, who follow the herds in the 
White Valley. Wise are they who anger 
not the gods, and who fly before the ris- 
ing storm. There is a path from the 
valley for the strangers, the path by which 
they came; and when the sun stares forth 
again upon the world, the way shall be 
open, and there shall be safety for you 
until your travel ends in the quick world 
whither you go. You were foolish ; now 
you are wise. It is time to depart; seek 
not toreturn, that we may have peace and 
= safety. When the world cometh to 

er spring again we shall meet.” Then 
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he turned and was gone, with Trafford’s 
him, — “ Shangi! 


voice ringing after 
Shangi!” 

They ran out swiftly but he had van- 
ished. In the valley where the moonlight 
fell in icy coldness a herd of cattle was 
moving, and their breath rose like the 
spray from the sea-beaten rocks, and the 
sound of their breathing was borne up- 
wards to the watchers. 

At daybreak they rode down into the 
valley. All was still. Nota trace of life 
remained ; not a hoof-mark in the snow, 
nor a bruised blade of grass. And when 
they climbed to the plateau and looked 
back, it seemed to Trafford and his com- 
panions, as it seemed in after years, that 
this thing had been all a fantasy. But 
Hester’s face was beside them, and it told 
of strange and unsubstantial things. The 
shadows of the middle world were upon 
her. And yet again, when they turned at 
the last, there was no token. It was a 
northern valley with sun and snow, and 
cold blue shadows, and the high hills — 
that was all. 

Then Hester said: “O Just, I do not 
know if this is life or death —and yet it 
must be death, for after death there is for- 
giveness to those who repent, and your 
face is forgiving and kind.” 

And he—for he saw that she needed 
much human help and comfort — gently 
laid his hand on hers and replied: “ Hes- 
ter, this is life, a new life for both of us. 
Whatever has been was a dream; what- 
ever is now,” — and he folded her hand in 
his — “is real; and there is no such thing 
as forgiveness to be spoken of between 
us. There shall be happiness for us yet, 
please God!” 

“T want to go to Falkenstowe. Will, 
— will mother forgive me?” 

“Mothers always forgive, Hester, else 
half the world had slain itself in shame.” 

And then she smiled for the first time 
since he had seen her. This was in the 
shadows of the scented pines; and a new 
life breathed upon her, as it breathed 
upon them all, and they knew that the 
fever of the White Valley had passed away 
from them forever. 

After many hardships they came in 
safety to the regions of the south country 
again; and the tale they told, though 
doubted by the race of pale faces, was 
believed by the heathen; because there 
was none among them, but, as he swung 
at his mother’s breasts, and from his youth 
up, had heard the legend of the Scarlet 
Hunter, 

For the romance of that journey, it con- 
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cerned only the man and woman to whom 
it was as wine and meat to the starving. 
Is not love more than legend, and a hu- 
man heart than all the beasts of the field 
or any joy of slaughter? 

GILBERT PARKER. 


From The Revue des Deux Mondes. 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. E. W. LATIMER. 


PART I. 


A TRAVELLER, as he descends towards 
Rome on his way from Florence, through 
wooded vales and gorges, sees cities 
perched high in the air upon tall mountain 
peaks whose irregularities are sharply 
outlined by the white walls of the city. 
Many of these old walls retain their bat- 
tlements, so that there is no change in 
their appearance since the Middle Ages, 
The ascent to these gates is steep and 
difficult; and when the traveller has at 
last got into the city it will seem to him to 
have been built without a plan. The 
houses stand irregularly along steep and 
winding streets, easy to barricade and to 
defend against an enemy. The grim old 
palaces still wear the look of strongholds, 
Everything reminds the stranger of past 
times of insecurity and foreign invasion, 
and of civil conflict. Everything fills him 
with a sense of the antiquity of these half- 
aerial cities, whose fortifications, built 
during the feudal ages, have been built 
out of Roman ruins, whose foundations in 
their turn rest upon the mighty masonry 
of old Etruscan times. 

These hill-cities of Umbria were once 
brilliant and powerful. Their cathedrals, 
their town halls, and the ruins of their 
palaces all show what they must have 
been from the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Cortona, Perugia, Assisi, Fo- 
glino, Spoleto, and Ovieto raised armies 
both for conquest and defence, and formed 
alliances with neighboring cities. Their 
liberties had been enlarged, like those of 
the towns of northern Italy, during the 
long feud between the Guelphs and Ghi- 
bellines—the pope and emperor —for 
each party during the struggle had en- 
deavored to gain supremacy in these hill- 
side cities which commanded the head- 
waters of the Tiber and its tributaries. 
The result was that power passed into the 
hands of the burghers, and this led to 








political development which was checked 
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because the new sovereigns set to work to 
quarrel with each other. 

This kind of civic strife soon led to the 
decadence of these free cities, a deca- 
dence that has found nothing to arrest it 
from that time to our own day. They are 
now dead cities. Their desolate streets 
are only brightened by the market stalls of 
villagers, the stone walls of their ancient 
houses have that leprous look which 
marks decaying masonry. But at every 
town the traveller may catch sight of in- 
comparable scenery — the Apennines and 
their deep gorges. It would be hard to 
find a locality better fitted to foster the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages. 

In Assisi, one of these mountain cities, 
a babe was born in 1182, who was des- 
tined to exert a mighty influence over the 
Christianity of that period. His father, 
Pietro Bernadone, was a prosperous cloth 
merchant, who journeyed with his goods 
to great distances, according to the fash- 
ion of those times, when commerce was in 
its heroic days, and the expeditions of 
great merchants, with retainers who es- 
corted their bales to the great fairs of 
western Europe, were of an adventurous 
and military character, such as we no 
longer associate with traffic in more peace- 
ful times. By the close of the eleventh 
century, Italian merchants had begun to 
cross the Alps, to sell their wares in 
southern France, and we know from con- 
temporary writers that in the thirteenth 
century they were to be met with at all the 
famous fairs in Champagne, Provence, and 
Languedoc. They dealt in cotton fabrics 
and in India muslins, in silks, brocades, 
and velvets, in the manufacture of which 
Italian workmen were then unrivalled. 

Bernadone travelled frequently to 
France, and tradition says that on one of 
his journeys he there married a young girl 
of noble origin in Provence, which ac- 
counts for his son’s early enthusiasm for 
Provengal tales and poetry. 

Of this lady, whose name was Pica, we 
have only a faint outline in her son’s biog- 
raphies. Old writers familiar with the 
city of St. Francis and with his family 
have hardly mentioned her. We only 
know that she was patient, gentle, and in- 
dulgent. She appears once only on the 
scene in her son’s life, and after that she 
is overlooked or forgotten. Pietro Ber- 
nadone also disappears after the conver- 
sion of St. Francis, but we have been 
previously made well acquainted with his 
character, and find him to have been a 
very singular person. We see in him 
what manner of men were the citizens of 
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such places as Assisi. Men wealthy and 
generous, but rude and uneducated; men 
whose advent to power was to change all 
Italy for a time. 

Pietro Bernadone had engrafted on the 
rough faults of a plebeian, the smoother 
defects of a farvenu. The husband of 
the retiring but well-born Pica adored 
pomp and pretension. He was eager for 
gain, not much given to courtesy, and at 
times he could give way to fits of brutal 
anger. Such a man was hardly lovable, 
but Pietro Bernadone was active, ener- 
getic, not slothful in business, and he did 
his duty as it was understood by his class 
in his community. 

In the disputes he had with his oldest 
son (who by no means turned out as he 
had hoped) we see that he never objected 
to the lad’s schemes for going to the wars 
or for social advancement, but he did his 
best to hinder him from following out his 
tendency to mysticism, from developing, in 
short, into what in the eyes of a burgher 
of those days was a“ ne’er do well.” He 
suffered him to jeopardize his life, even 
when it was not hazarded in defence of 
Assisi. No one has ever accused him of 
parental selfishness. He seems to have 
been quite willing that his son, his best 
assistant in his business, should leave his 
customers and do military service, pro- 
vided only that he was inspired by a love 
of war, and by the hope of glory. 

In some respects Pietro Bernadone’s 
famous son was ill-trained and ill-educated. 
But according to his old biographers such 
was the custom of his times, It was not 
then thought unreasonable that young men 
should comport themselves like unbroken 
colts, and Francisco Bernadone’s conduct 
was of that description. He was ardent, 
eager, and active, and had plenty of money. 
He became the leader of the jeunesse 
dorée of Assisi, the instigator of their 
pranks, and their follies were often far 
from being refined. One of their amuse- 
ments was to create disturbances in the 
streets after an orgie. Assisi, we are tolc, 
was made noisy day and night by the 
shouts and songs of these young lunatics, 
whose leader was the son of the rich mer- 
chant, Bernadone, a youth who gave him- 
self the airs of a personage of importance, 
and fancied he was playing a part that 
commanded general admiration. His ex- 
cuse is that this was in fact the opinion of 
his city, where everybody admired him, 
for he was elegant and gentlemanly even 
in his excesses. He was never rough, he 
never used coarse language, —“ he never 
seemed as if he belonged to his family ” 
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There 


Says a contemporary writer. 
appear to belong to his own class. 
was a natural nobility about him.” 

His schooling did not amount to any- 
thing. He was a bad scholar, nor did he 
remain long at school. His father took 
him home to measure cloth, and cared 
little for his studies. Indeed, nobody in 
the twelfth century imagined that a future 
merchant could need much book learning. 
A few of the panegyrists of St. Francis 
have been at pains to prove that he 
was better educated than was commonly 
imagined, or than he claimed to be. But 
to have been or not to have been a good 
Latin scholar is a matter of small account 
in the history of a man whose mission was 
to give to others a new conception of their 
life-work. Besides, St. Francis repeatedly 
spoke of himself as a man simple and 
ignorant. But simplicity and ignorance 
in him were strength, because they led him 
to act rather than to teach or learn. 

We should also remember that there are 
more ways than one of being ignorant. 
The ignorance of Francisco Bernadone 
was that of a poet, by which I mean that 
he knew much that was wholly unknown 
to the priests of San Giorgio who had 
superintended his education. The songs 
of the Provengal troubadovurs rang with 
sonorous murmur in his ears. He had 
heard them from jongleurs in the market- 
place and at tourneys and carrousels; nay, 
he probably bad copies of them in his own 
possession. His mind had received an 
impress from Provengal poetry that noth- 
ing in after life ever effaced. Love-sick 
ditties formed only a part of the songs of 
knightly poets. The lays of the trouba- 
dours are instinct with the warrior life of 
the Middle Ages. Their war songs are 
full of martialenthusiasm. “ Food, drink, 
and sleep” cries Bertrand de Born, “are 
nothing to us compared with the joy of 
hearing the noise of battle.” Their strains 
not only breathe heroism, but they express 
contempt for the laggard and faint-hearted. 
A Marquis of Monferrat had taken the 
cross but had not set forth for Palestine. 
“ Marquis!” cries a troubadour, “ would 
that the monks of Cluny would make you 
their commander, or that you were chosen 
Abbot of Citeaux, since you grovel so low 
as to prefer your ploughs and oxen at 
Monferrat to the chance of one day be- 
coming an emperor. They say that a 
leopard whelp runs rever to earth like a 
fox. ... Your ancestors, I have heard, 
were men of valor, but you have forgotten 
their renown.” 





The troubadours exerted on St. Francis 




















an influence similar to that which the ro- 
mances of Spanish chivalry did on the 
imagination of St. Theresa. They instilled 
into both saints heroic thoughts and feel- 
ings. 

‘The son of the merchant of Assisi had 
also nature for his teacher. He loved 
her all his life with unvarying affection. 
People who had eyes for natural beauty 
were less rare in those days than some 
writers would lead us to imagine. It is 
related of Joachim of Flores, a predeces- 
sor of St. Francis, that he stopped sud- 
denly one day in the midst of his sermon, 
and invited his congregation to go forth 
with him into the country, that they might 
see how beautiful was the fresh grass after 
a heavy rain, with the radiance of sunshine 
resting on it. 

This example, with some others of the 
same kind, must not, however, impair the 
fact that St. Francis in the Middle Ages 
was pre-eminent in his sensibility to the 
beauties of nature. He loved her with an 
intensity of feeling that has never been 
surpassed. It rose partly from his enjoy- 
ment of what was beautiful, partly from 
his inborn tenderness for every living 
creature, a feeling that extended itself to 
the vegetable kingdom. He would stand 
in earnest contemplation before a flower, 
or would watch intently the graceful wav- 
ing of the branches of a grape-vine, or the 
movements of an insect or a bird; and 
his gaze was not that of a mere pleasure- 
loving dilettante; he took a keen interest 
in the welfare of the plant, he wanted it 
to have its share of sunlight, he wanted to 
see the bird happy on its nest, he desired 
that the very humblest of God’s creatures 
should enjoy its share of earthly happi- 
ness, so far as it was capable of doing 
so. 

He had been born in a city where bya 
rare combination of advantages every out- 
look was either grand or radiantly beauti- 
ful. He was familiar from his boyhood 
with the beauteous scenery of Umbria, 
with the glow upon its landscapes, the ex- 
quisite outlines of its mighty hills. Being 
a good pedestrian he climbed her moun- 
tains, he roamed through her valleys, 
traversed her cultivated fields and forests, 
as appreciative of the beauty of a moun- 
tain stream as of the grander features of 
the landscape. From Assisi he could be- 
hold at any moment a stretch of unrivalled 
scenery. The town hangs, as it were, 
suspended in dazzling sunlight on a flank 
of Monte Subasio. Beneath it is a wide 
valley, green with olive groves, through 
which flows the river Chioggio. Opposite 
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to it stands a mountain, bold and dark, 
flecked here and there with patches of 
vivid verdure. To east and west the val- 
ley winds between blue hills, which grow 
purple in the distance till their tint be- 
comes so soft that the eye can hardly 
distinguish it. In Assisi, through gaps 
between the lofty houses, the beholder is 
continually catching glimpses of this land- 
scape. He may see it as he turns the 
corner of a street, or as he looks out from 
his window. The family of Bernadone 
lived in the upper part of the town; they 
could not step from their own door with- 
out behoiding an enchanting landscape, 
and when the Italian springtime clothed 
plain and mountain in royal purples, it 
must have been to young Francisco’s eyes 
a glorious scene. 

Thus nature and Provengal poetry were 
his two great teachers, while lessons that 
he learned from public events completed 
his education. In early youth he assisted 
in an attempt made by the citizens of 
Assisi to get rid of a certain German 
duke imposed upon them by the emperor. 
Francisco was in his seventeenth year 
when the people, taking advantage of the 
absence of this personage, Conrad von 
Lutzen, rose ew masse and assaulted the 
citadel, the ruins of whose square towers 
and enormously thick walls may still be 
seen. This citadel, the Rocca Rossa, 
the secular abode of the oppressor, was 
stormed and dismantled. The insurgents 
then began to repair the walls of their city. 
It only remained for them to sweep out of 
Assisi the old stern, rapacious nobles who 
held out for the emperor in their own 
fortified palaces, and bore themselves as 
if they garrisoned a conquered city. Some 
of them accepted the new state of things, 
and were assured of public employments 
under the new government. Assault and 
incendiarism settled the rest, and Umbria 
had gne more free city. 

Francisco Bernadone was on the side of 
the citizens, and was a bold fighter. It is 
not probable he stood with folded hands, 
a spectator of this struggle. It would be 
very unlike all we know of his character. 
The spirit had not yet descended upon 
him, though he was bubbling over with 
energy little suspected by himself or those 
around him. The future Gospel Paladin 
— he who was to become the hero of so 
many bloodless victories—was for the 
moment a warlike stripling, impatient for 
adventures, for conquest, for glory, and 
for knighthood, and eager to seize sword 
and buckler upon every occasion. 

Meantime, in his gaiety of heart he was 
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not a little given to frivolity. He loved 
song and he loved laughter; the ordering 
of a feast or the fashioning of a doublet 
were serious affairs to him; and he dealt 
recklessly with his father’s hard-earned 
ducats, unless, indeed, from time to time 
he found himself absorbed in contempla- 
tion, or in dreams of vague romantic proj- 
ects, as he stood behind his father’s bales. 

His pious followers in after years seem 
to have been discontented and bewildered 
by what they considered perplexing in- 
consistencies in his nature. He was fond 
of dress —he was indeed a dude, to use 
the slang of ourownday. He wasa dandy 
to his finger-tips, and he changed into a 
hero; yet all the time he was pervaded by 
the thought of some high destiny, though 
he was far from seeing from what direc- 
tion it would come. Those who knew him 
felt such a presentiment, though appear- 
ances were not in its favor. Meantime 
he was noted for his extreme fastidious- 
ness. He invented extravagant costumes, 
he was extremely particular about his 
viands, and held his nose as he walked 
through the streets for fear of inhaling an 
evil odor. Yet, nevertheless, his fellow- 
townsmen never failed to expect from him 
great things. 

Certain frugal citizens, indeed, friends 
of old Bernadone, shook their heads at 
all this luxury, which, as they said, was 
only becoming in a noblemar, but the 
lower classes of society judged Francisco 
more kindly, and when he passed along 
the streets with the air of a prince, glit- 
tering in rich raiment, indulgent glances 
followed him, and the populace forgave 
him ail his misdeeds, having a vague pre- 
science of the future. 

It is not easy to understand, and still 
less easy to explain, the power of personal 
fascination which was one of his great 
sources of success. All his contempora- 
ries tell us of it, using for the most, part 
the same words. Whether they knew him 
in his youth or in his age —as master of 
the revels, or as a monk and an ascetic — 
they always say of him: “ He was so lov- 
able!” He was never considered hand- 
some, for he lived in an age when strength 
of body counted for much. He was small 
and frail. His complexion was pale and 
delicate. He had rather a long face, 
marked features, a long neck, little ears, 
and very small feet and hands. There 
was nothing remarkable about him in any 
way, unless we except the frank look in 
his dark eyes, and the smiling grace which 
all his life marked all his acts, whether 
gracious, noble, or austere. The soft 
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tones of his voice were also attractive. 
People were always ready to take his yoke 
upon them, even without waiting to know 
what that yoke might in the end entail. 

His father took him early into his busi- 
ness, and rejoiced to leave an assistant so 
skilful in affairs. St. Francis was by na- 
ture an excellent tradesman (another trait 
we never should have looked for in such 
a character) He was very attentive to 
business. He served in the shop, and 
was popular with all his father’s customers, 
who liked him because they found him 
always polite. 

The first sign in him of a change of 
heart manifested itself when he was ap- 
proaching his twentieth year. The spoilt 
boy, to whom life had been all joyousness, 
began to be conscious that there were 
other things besides pleasures in the world. 
He heard a sound of sighing throughout 
Italy. It startled him. He began to look 
about him, and soon saw to his bewilder- 
ment how many cheeks were stained with 
tears. The sorrows that came from pov- 
erty first attracted his attention. 

An incident, very commonplace in itself, 
caused him for the first time in his life to 
realize the lack of sympathy between the 
rich and poor. He was dismayed by the 
discovery. A beggar came one day into 
his father’s shop to ask for charity. At 
that moment the place was full of cus- 
tomers and Francisco was very busy. He 
ordered the man off roughly. The mendi- 
cant was used to such treatment. But 
when the customers had left the place the 
face of the poor man as he turned away 
returned to Francisco’s memory. He pic- 
tured to himself how differently he would 
have behaved to one who had come on a 
quest from some great count or baron. 
“And,” says his bicgrapher, “he saw 
plainly that in that case he would have 
given him all he asked ; but because he was 
only a common beggar he — Francisco, 
renowned for courtesy in Assisi —had 
been rude to him (magna rusticitatus). 
He, a Christian! He, professing a reli- 
gion that teaches us to consider the poor 
as envoys sent to us from the King of 
Heaven, that so there may be peace and 
good-will prevailing among men!” 

Francisco vowed within himself never 
again to be guilty of such treason to his 
Saviour, and he kept his word. 

From that day dates the eagerness, em- 
bellished always with a tender gracious- 
ness, with which he ever hastened to the 
relief of the lowly, and the lower they had 
sunk into the slough of poverty the greater 
was his courtesy. 














Nor was that all. The incident of the 
beggar had more important results. Fran- 
cisco Bernadone had received from it an 
impression which ere long gave rise to 
anguish of heart. Vaguely he began to 
apprehend the causes of the mass of grief 
he saw around him. The groans of those 
who seemed without hope began to trouble 
him. He saw that they sorrowed because 
the words of the merciful Jesus had been 
falsified for ages by those whose interest 
it was to misinterpret the Gospel, rather 
than submit to its restraints. The tender 
friend of sinners, the man poor but divine, 
who had not where to lay his head, had in 
the popular faith given place to a being 
pompous and severe, whose crown was 
not of thorns but gold, whose hand was 
raised to curse but not to bless, who spoke 
to his people only by the mouths of high 
ecclesiastics who ranked with counts and 
barons. Primitive Christianity had fallen 
into discredit, as it has (from other cauSes) 
in our own day, and the proud system that 
had taken its place was powerless to offer 
consolation to the miserable.. The mo- 
ment when St. Francis perceived this 
became the turning point of his life. 

He was not the first man who had sus- 
pected the origin of the evil. For more 
than two hundred years protesting voices 
had been heard from obscure haunts of the 
indigent, and from humble monasteries, 
nay, remonstrances had sounded occa- 
sionally from the pulpit, when some bold 
preacher fearlessly denounced the official 
religion as an insolent travesty of the pure 
Gospel, or arraigned the mitred counts 
and barons of the Church who reigned in 
episcopal palaces surrounded by their 
underlings. 

The people had taken no part in the 
official connection of the Church of the 
Middle Ages with the feudal system, nor 
had they any affection for the shepherds 
who transformed themselves into wolves, 
and harried their own flocks. 

There had been always, even in evil 
times, poor priests and monks full of 
charity and kindness, whose souls stirred 
within them when they saw an abbot who 
comported himself like a robber baron, or a 
bishop engaged in factious strife, and their 
indignation increased when they turned 
their eyes upon the Roman hierarchy, and 
saw how the popes (with some noble ex- 
ceptions) set the lower clergy an example 
of violence and iniquity. The popular 
conscience rebelled against such things, 
and it needed no great effort for St. Fran- 
cis to hear all round him murmurs of mal- 
ediction, which only wanted an occasion to 
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break into revolt, which occurred later in 
the Reformation. 

The evils of the times which shocked 
good men were great and lamentable, yet 
one does not well see in those days how 
they could have been avoided, — how .the 
popes could have remained faithful to the 
traditions of primitive Christianity and 
have preserved intact their evangelistic 
virtue, in the centuries which followed 
the irruption of the barbarians, when the 
head of the Church was exposed like any 
other man to the danger of being carried 
off by ruffians or murdered by a rival. In 
the Western world in those days no place 
was more infested by robbers than Rome 
itself, no population was more brutal 
than the Roman people. The Holy City, 
whether with or without a pope, would 
have been the lair of greedy cut-throats 
and of evil-doers; but the presence of the 
pontiff increased the disorder. The city 
became the rendezvous of foreign con- 
querors and successful soldiers of fortune, 
some of whom, like Charlemagne, wanted 
to be crowned in the Basilica of Saint 
Peter’s ; while others wanted to gain pos- 
session of the tiara, and to bestow it on a 
follower. The Holy Father lived in the 
midst of plots and disturbances, and could 
not even say a mass in security. 

The student of history must look more 
closely than is his wont into those times, 
before he can discern what was then pos- 
sible or impossible. From A.D. 897 to 
985 (less than a century) one pope had 
been poisoned, two had been strangled, 
and four had died under suspicious cir- 
cumstances in prison. Towards the close 
of the eleventh century Gregory the Great, 
having ventured to attack certain great 
men guilty of simony, was carried off one 
Christmas night from the Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore. In 1118 Gelasius II. 
was assailed by stones and arrows while 
saying mass in another church in Rome. 
A state of things like this was unendur- 
able, and therefore it came to pass that the 
Papacy shut up the Gospel, and learned 
to prize before all things wealth, which 
would buy power and men-at-arms. 

The doors of the Temple were reopened 
to traffic. The pope trafficked himself, 
and sold everything that men would buy: 
ecciesiastical dignities, spiritual immuni- 
ties, temporal sovereignty, things sacred 
and things profane, things in heaven and 
things on earth without much concern as 
to who would be the buyer, provided only 
he would pay for what was sold him. 

What was to be expected then took 
place. Nobles bought bishoprics for their 
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bastards, others dowered their daughters 
by the sale of abbeys. Great families 
combined to place a man selected from 
one of their own houses on the pontifical 
throne, hoping thus to secure for them- 
selves the hen who would lay them eggs 
of gold. This is why the episcopate was 
crowded with evil-doers, men whose vices 
provoked the invectives of Peter Damien 
and other enthusiasts of his class whose 
names history has now forgotten. “ Far 
better for such a man had he been keeper 
of a herd of swine, or even a poor leper, 
rather than to act the farce of being a 
bishop,” wrote Fta Salimbene of one of 
these personages. 

The worst was that such unworthy prel- 
ates preached a religion to suit them- 
selves ; a religion of fear, in which hell-fire 
was asserted to be the portion of all who 
did not punctuaily pay their tithes. Bya 
daring blasphemy, the idea presented of 
Jesus was that of one who loved cursing 
rather than blessing. This idea of severity 
became incorporated into men’s thoughts 
and feelings, and it would not be too much 
to say that never was there so little loving- 
kindness displayed upon God’s earth as 
during the centuries which preceded the 
birth of St. Francis of Assisi. The weak 
could expect no pity, the suffering found 
no sympathy. Some intheir misery made 
their appeal from the Church direct to 
God ; and this was the origin of the tidal 
wave of heresy which made its first ap- 
pearance in the eleventh century among 
the Slavs, and swept over western Chris- 
tendom at the Reformation. Sects were 
numerous, but their main idea was held in 
common. Whatever name they took, 
whatever dogmas they might preach, what- 
ever rites they adopted, all of them with- 
out exception were permeated by a wish 
to return to the primitive teaching of the 
Gospel; all were convinced that this 
would never be, unless the feudal Church, 
which had become so worldly, were de- 
stroyed, and the Church of the Gospel was 
rebuilt upon its ruins. They thought the 
Church of Rome could not possibly emerge 
from the slough in which she found her- 
self, that she would never voluntarily be- 
come poor, would never preach forgiveness 
of sins and love to all men, would never 
become the poor man’s advocate, or con- 
cern herself about the social aspirations of 
the lower classes, which were becoming 
impatient to throw their own weight into 
the scale of society, and to feel assured of 
their own value. 

What was original in St. Francis was 
that he thought just the contrary. He 
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was impressed as much as any heretic 
could be, by the greatness of the evil and 
its urgent need of remedy, but it never 
occurred to him to suggest a reformation 
outside of the Church, more especially a 
reformation that should be the Church- 
enemy. He never doubted the power of 
the Church to work out her own reforma- 
tion, and in this he showed his compre- 
hension of that wondrous organization 
which adapts itself to the times, even 
those of our nineteenth century, and can 
recognize the advance of public opinion. 
Its power of self-adaptation never but once 
failed, and that was on the day when Leo 
X. caused the writings of Luther to be 
committed to the flames. 

The Church, thought St. Francis, has 
lingered amongst the ruins of an age that 
has passed away. He wished to set be- 
fore her, but with due discretion and 
respect, the Christianity of the Sermon 
on the Mount — and to suggest to her that 
it was time she should arise and travel 
onward. The Church accepted his sug- 
gestion, and was grateful for the manner 
in which it was offered to her. 

We have thought it well to mark dis- 
tinctly the origin of the object of the 
mission of St. Francis, but it is not prob- 
able that they presented themselves thus 
clearly to his own mind at the beginning 
of his career. The great spiritual crisis 
in his own life, of which the anecdote of 
the beggar is an indication, had been 
brought about by impressions, not by log- 
ical reasoning. Therefore its first results 
were tinged by eccentricity. Tossed to 
and fro by doubts, he was unable to see his 
way. He so dimly apprehended what was 
working within him that he attributed his 
restlessness to a yearning for adventure. 

War having broken out between Assisi 
and Perugia, Francisco joined the forces 
of his city, and was captured after the 
men of Assisi had suffered a rout. On 
his way to his dungeon he showed such 
good spirits, and indulged in so much 
pleasant discourse that his comrades were 
scandalized by his behavior. 

Peace having been made in 1203 be- 
tween the rival cities, Francisco returned 
home and resumed his former occupations, 
but he longed again to draw his sword. 
To be made a knight was the object of his 
ambition in spite of his lowly origin. 

An illness put an end to this dream; but 
as he grew better and gazed from his case- 
ment on the surrounding landscape, he 
found himself to be an altered man. The 
scene that he had looked upon from boy- 
hood now spoke to him of matters more 














serious than before. At first he marvelled 
at this change within himself, but he grew 
familiar with it before long, and his imag- 
ination went back to poetry and romance, 
to the fairy-land where “ Roland brave ” 
and giant Loquifer did deeds of valor. 
He yearned to emulate them. 

About this time one of the nobles of 
Assisi gave out that he was about to set 
out on an expedition of adventure, in 
which, according to the piratical ideas of 
that day, he proposed to win either wealth 
or glory. Young Bernadone obtained his 
father’s permission to join the company, 
and hastened to make his preparations. 
The first thing to be considered was his 
toilet, for he was too well acquainted with 
stories of romance to think that heroic 
deeds could be performed in an unsuitable 
costume. He therefore caused a magnifi- 
cent suit to be made for him, apparel more 
splendid than that worn by his captain, 
and having settled this important matter to 
his satisfaction he was eager for departure. 
He could not sleep, or if he slumbered for 
a moment he beheld himself in dreams 
surrounded by trophies of his prowess, 
never by his merchant father’s bales. He 
told his fellow-citizens that his aim in life 
was to become a prince, and he believed 
that he should soon become one. 

The day of departure came at last; it 
was also a day of unexpected things. The 
first that happened was that the future 
prince, as he rode proudly through the 
streets in all his bravery, met a poor 
knight, most meanly clad. He pulled off 
his rich coat and gave it to him, so that 
he departed from Assisi far less magnifi- 
cently than he had planned to do. The 
second unexpected thing was that at Spo- 
leto, their first stopping place, he was 
attacked with malarial fever. As he lay 
in his bed, he fancied, between waking 
and sleeping, that he heard a voice telling 
him to go back to Assisi. He obeyed 
with his habitual prompt decision, and 
soon found himself selling rich wares to 
his father’s astonished customers, who had 
fancied him on his way to win a prince- 
dom. The third surprising event that 
grew out of his departure was, that having 
given a magnificent banquet to his com- 
rades in honor of his return, he seemed to 
take no part in the general gaiety. They 
sang, but he was silent; they talked, he 
did not seem to hear them; they set out 
for a walk, but he remained behind. His 
guests laughed, but he did not heed their 
laughter. He had never beer so happy. 
The anxieties and doubts that had op- 
pressed him had been changed into hopes, 
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A bright light dawned upon the future; 
he saw far off a new life that he could not 
clearly define, but he knew that it prom- 
ised him an existence more beautiful than 
any he had ever seen around him. As he 
sat surrounded by the pleasures of the 
table his mission was suddenly made 
known to him. 

The months that followed were marked 
by a struggle such as often may be noted 
in the lives of religious enthusiasts at the 
beginning of their vocation. They resist 
the fascination which is withdrawing 
them from the world without into the 
unknown regions of the supernatural, 
Their delight in their first ecstasies is 
mingled with apprehension, and they do 
not fully enjoy the new life on which the 
have entered until they have grown famil- 
iar with the intangible and unreal. 

Assisi was much concerned at seeing 
young Bernadone the subject of heavenly 
visions, weeping as he strolled along its 
streets or wandered out into the country, 
sighing because something invisible to 
others had been revealed to him by voices 
that addressed him in solitary places. As 
he made long prayers the divine figure 
from the crucifix appeared to answer him, 
while all around him floated heavenly 
visions. After such moments of spiritual 
excitement, he would be found trembling 
and overwhelmed with anguish because it 
had not been clearly revealed to him what 
it was the Lord’s pleasure he should do. 

All he understood of his mission was 
that it was a mission to the poor, and that 
he was called to restore poverty to a place 
of honor, that is so far as to make her 
cease to be a shame, though she might 
never cease to be considered a misfor- 
tune. 

His life thus far had little fitted him to 
be the apostle of poverty. With the prac- 
tical common sense which never forsook 
him he tested his ability to endure all it 
might entail by his own experience. He 
wanted to know how a man felt when re- 
duced to rags and hunger, before he should 
stand up before his fellows and preach that 
poverty can set us free from all our cares, 
provided only that we love her. 

He journeyed to Rome where no one 
knew him. He borrowed the rags of a 
mendicant and asked alms at the doors of 
churches. He ate coarse food with his 
new comrades. The trial was satisfac- 
tory. He felt himself now able to ask 
charity even from the hand of Pietro Ber- 
nadone, his own father, the hardest trial 
to which he could be called. 

Some time after this as he was riding 
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near Assisi he met a leper. Leprosy had 
always been to him particularly loath- 
some. He forced himself to go up to the 
sufferer, to give him alms, and to kiss his 
hand; but his repugnance was so great 
that he felt he had hardly gained a vic- 
tory. He who had been renowned in his 
city for fastidiousness now went to a lazar 
house, waited on the inmates, and kissed 
them on the mouth. From that time forth 
he felt ready for his mission. Without 
more delay he rushed into the fight. He 
had espoused the cause of the God of the 
indigent — that God who seemed to him 
to be the God of peace on earth, and of 
good-will to men in a world where inequal- 
ity of all sorts is the general rule. 

The first thing to be done was to sepa- 
rate himself from his family. The diffi- 
culty he found in doing this has occa- 
sioned his biographers to lay much blame 
unjustly on his father. We may imagine 
the feelings of a respectable citizen on 
finding that his son had decided to be- 
come a professional beggar. Up to this 
time Pietro Bernadone had treated his 
Francisco with over-indulgence. He had 
shut his eyes to his extravagance ; he had 
let him take as much money as he pleased 
for his tailors, his embroideries, and his 
tavern bills, for jongleurs, for beggars, 
for churches or for lepers, according as 
the weather-cock of his son’s whims 
turned to revelry or to religion. 

One evening young Francisco did not 
return home. He had gone to sell goods 
at Foligno. His parents grew alarmed ; 
they made enquiries, and learned at length 
that he had taken up his abode with the 
pastor of a church dedicated to San Da- 
miano, in the mountains that towered 
above Assisi. At once old Bernadone 
set off with a party of friends to bring him 
back. But Francisco fied up the moun- 
tain on perceiving their approach, con- 
cealed himself in a grotto, and besought 
God with many tears to give him strength 
to follow his commands. 

A month later, as Pietro Bernadone was 
sitting in his shop, he heard a strange 
tumult in the streets of Assisi. He 
caught the sound of his own name. He 
rose in haste, went into the street, and 
uttered a cry of anguish. A crowd was 
pressing on the heels of what seemed to 
be a madman, flinging stones at him and 
mud. And this outcast with red eyes, 
pale face, and ragged raiment was his own 
son, his hope, his pride, who, inspired by 
the spirit as with new wine, had come to 
herald the victory of Christ over all earthly 
ties. 
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Pietro sprang upon the madman. He 
dragged him into his house, he bound 
him; he beat him; he reproached him, 
and all he could get out of him was the 
reiterated answer that he must obey God 
rather than man. 

His wife took it upon herself to unbind 
the prisoner and to let him go. For this 
Pietro roughly maltreated her, and rushed 
after his son to San Damiano, but all he 
could do was in vain. His son was nota 
madman, he was a man of God. In his 
fury he instituted a suit against him, accus- 
ing him of having appropriated the money 
he had received for goods soldin Foligno. 
The case was tried before the Bishop of 
Assisi. The scene has been a favorite 
one with painters. The bishop paternally 
exhorted Francisco to render back to his 
father everything that belonged to him. 
His exhortation met with a prompt re- 
sponse. In a moment St. Francis stood 
naked before him, laying his clothes down 
in a heap with the money on the top of 
them. 

“ Listen all present!” he cried aloud. 
“T have called Pietro Bernadone my 
father. I render back to him his money 
and all the clothes that I now have of him. 
Henceforth I shall call no man father. I 
have no father but my father in heaven!” 

The suddenness and the strangeness of 
this scene had a great effect on the spec- 
tators. Menwept. The bishop embraced 
the young enthusiast and covered him 
with his mantle. Old Bernadone felt that 
his son was lost to him, and remained 
divided between grief and rage. He 
ended the scene by picking up the pence 
and garments. He returned hooted by 
the crowd who were indignant at his doing 
so. 
Some hours later a band of robbers 
lying in wait on the outskirts of Assisi 
heard a pure young voice singing some- 
thing in atongue unknown tothem. They 
drew near and beheld a man half-naked, 
who responded to their questions, “I am 
a hermit, servant of the great king.” 
Thereupon they flung the lunatic as they 
supposed him, intoa gorge where snow lay 
deep, and then departed. The man, as 
soon as he could, climbed out of the drift, 
and proceeded to sing a song of thanks- 
giving with the full force of his lungs. 

It was the son of the rich merchant 
Bernadone, clad in a cast-off garment 
given him by the bishop, and chanting in 
Provengal his joy at having enlisted in 
God’s service, and at being delivered from 


| the slavery of the world. 


All this took place in the spring of 
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1207, when flowers were beginning to show 
their heads after a long winter, when all 
the earth had been sterile and bare. 


PART II. 


As Assisi failed to recognize the hand 
of God in the change that had come over 
Francisco Bernadone, she thought at first 
that she had only added to her population 
an additional vagrant. Her best-loved 
son came back to her in the garb of an 
anchorite, after serving as a scullion in a 
monastery and as a nurse in a leper hospi- 
tal. Her fellow citizens saw him begging 
bread from door to door, they heard him 
cursed by his father whenever he encoun- 
tered him, and beheld him set at nought 
by his brethren and by the crowd. Some- 
times he was found singing in public 
places, surrounded by a mob of curious 
spectators. All he asked inreturn for his 
songs were stones with which to repair 
San Damiano, and he carried those that 
were given him away on his back. 

Soon, however, he began to preach, and 
his preaching seemed even more singular 
than his singing. He asked no pulpit, he 
preached under no roof, he did not divide 
his discourses according to the rules of 
oratory, nor did he cultivate the graces of 
a public speaker. As for preaching in 
Latin, which was the custom in that day, 
the new apostle was not qualified to do it 
for lack of learning. He addressed his 
hearers in their mother tongue, and never 
were sermons more impassioned. His 
words were unpremeditated, but so tender 
that tears rushed to the eyes of his hearers, 
so ardent that their hearts throbbed with 
emotion. His ideas flowed from his lips 
straight from his soul. He made often 
more use of gesture than of words. He 
preached Christ body and soul, his person 
being ever in movement zs he spoke. 
“His discourse was accompanied,” says 
an early writer, “ with gestures of fire and 
with movements of the head, laughing and 
weeping, and making his thoughts known 
by signs when he failed in other ways to 
express them. His countenance was mo- 
bile, and lighted up by the thoughts and 
feelings within him. Sometimes it looked 
transfigured under the influence of strong 
emotion.” “He seemed,” says another 
biographer, “ not himself sometimes, but 
another man,” 

The extraordinary spectacle of such a 
preacher and such hearers was daily seen 
by those who walked the streets of Assisi. 
St. Francis gathered his hearers on the 
highways, or indeed anywhere where he 
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could find a group of people willing to 
listen to him. 

Men shrugged their shoulders and pitied 
his family, but they flocked to see and hear 
him, and insensibly there came a change. 
War was always ready to break out at any 
moment. Umbria was still hard pressed 
between the pope and the emperor, vas- 
salage was still onerous, the Church still 
feudal. Yet hearts seemed less bowed 
down since the pale young hermit, with 
his flashing eyes, began his preaching. A 
sense of comfort seemed to pervade the 
neighboring country, and before long men 
began to perceive whence the new peace 
came. Then from all parts of the prov- 
ince they flocked to hear one who spoke 
words that uplifted the sad hearts of his 
countrymen. Tomaso Celano, who had 
listened repeatedly to the exhortations of 
St. Francis, thus describes the impression 
that they made upon his hearers: “ Men 
flocked to hear him; women hastened to 
surround him; men of learning came, and 
monks, all eager to hear and to behold the 
saint of God, who seemed to them a man 
of another age. ... It seemed indeed to 
those who had once been brought into 
personal contact with St. Francis, or who 
spoke of him, that heaven had shed new 
light upon the world. .. . He shone like 
a star in the night; he seemed like dawn 
dispersing the darkness.” 

St. Francis was indeed a man of another 
century. No sermon of his has come 
down to us, but we know the ideas that 
pervaded all his preaching, and it is cer- 
tain that Christian souls had been re- 
freshed with no words such as his since 
the days of the Apostles. Translated into 
modern language his teaching seems to 
have amounted to this: “ The sadness and 
the hopelessness of Christendom proceed 
from two causes. Life has been misun- 
derstood, and so has heaven. Men’s mis- 
take as to this life has been the desire to 
possess things that are worthless, riches, 
honors, vanities, and superfluities, instead 
of eagerly desiring that treasure beyond 
all price, which can be found by all who 
seek for it — that treasure is true liberty !” 

Those who listened to St. Francis were 
assured that they could at once fling off 
forever the cares which bound them like 
chains to a life of slavery, and might be 
as blithe and happy as song birds in the 
trees. The remedy was at hand; they 
had but to will, and their emancipation 
from the cares of life was won. They had 
only to espouse poverty. Then what a 
change in all things would take place! 
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What deliverance from the anxiety of 
those who possess and dread to lose, or 
are planning uncertain acquisitions in the 
future! The man who owns nothing and 
is willing to dispense with everything, en- 
joys a peace that can never be taken from 

im — the holy joy of living becomes his, 
the fresh air of the fields, the sweet per- 
fume of the grass, all are first fruits of the 
kingdom of God. Such a man, far from 
having made sacrifices, has made an un- 
speakable gain. The love of poverty is 
the great lesson of the Gospel, but men 
think they know themselves better than 
Jesus did, and thence comes their second 
misunderstanding with heaven. 

At this point the teaching of St. Francis 
diverged from the teaching of the heretics, 
who threw all the blame upon the Church, 
and insisted that she had imposed on 
Christendom a God after her own likeness ; 
a vengeful and imperious being, not the 
God of loving-kindness and of tender 
mercy presented to us in the Gospel. St. 
Francis never spoke a word in disparage- 
ment of the Church or of her ministers, 
whatever they might be. He taught that 
the evils against which he preached had 
been the work of the Christian masses, 
who had set aside the Gospel in favor of 
a religion more conformable to worldly 
prudence. ‘“ The wisdom of this worldis 
foolishness,” he cried. And his hearers 
knew he spoke the truth. The God of 
the poor, he who had shown himself in 
sympathy with human suffering, had been 
forgotten and overlooked for eleven hun- 
dred years. 

It was in the hope of recalling to human 
souls a sense of the divine mercy, and 
arousing love and energy, that the young 
enthusiast of Assisi preached to his hear- 
ers. He wept as he addressed them; 
well knowing that only a God of love could 
meet the needs of a world made bitter by 
suffering. It was necessary men should 
understand in the first place that the fool- 
ishness of the Gospel is the true wisdom. 

The first converts »f St. Francis were 
two citizens of Assisi, Bernado da Quan- 
tavalle, who was rich and influential, and 
a canon named Pietro. When Bernado 
declared his intention of giving all his 
wealth to the poor, and going to live with 
St. Francis, the saint was disturbed by 
scruples. He was not a man of learning, 
possibly he had misunderstood the words 
of Jesus with regard to riches. 

He had a conference with Bernado and 
Pietro in a church in Assisi, and all three 
set to work to consult and to understand 
the teaching of the Gospel. They read: 
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“If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
come and follow me.” Nothing could be 
clearer. The two disciples went forthwith 
and sold all that they had. After which 
Bernado appeared in the market-place of 
Assisi holding all his wealth in coin car- 
ried in his shirt, and began to distribute it 
to those who flocked around him. Young 
Bernadone standing by him, seemed to 
look upon the scene as nothing uncommon 
or unnatural. The old priest of San Da- 
miano was in the crowd and put in his 
claim for money to pay a debt due for re- 
pairs to his chapel. St. Francis thrust 
his hand into Bernado’s lap, drew forth a 
handful of silver which he gave to the 
good man, and would have given him more 
with an air that showed how much he 
despised such dross, had not the priest 
drawn back declaring, half ashamed, that 
he had already received more than was 
wanted. 

A week later a third convert joined the 
fraternity ; then a fourth, then a fifth, until 
at last there were twelve of them. 

Neither master nor disciples had 
dreamed of founding a religious order. No 
one who understands St. Francis will im- 
agine that he acted on a long-formed plan. 
In 1209, the year of his first preaching, 
his only idea was to live according to what 
he taught and believed. So it was with 
his followers. None of them had any idea 
that they were about to invent an order of 
mendicant friars. The Franciscan broth- 
erhood, one of the most powerful orders 
of religious that has ever existed, came 
into being without premeditation. 

The little band installed itself in a hut 
which it built in a valley on the outskirts 
of Assisi near the ruins of a chapel called 
Santa Maria della Portioncule. They 
wore the grey frock and rope girdle 
adopted by their master, who had given 
up the dress.of a hermit because he 
thought shoes and a leathern belt super- 
fluous luxuries. They prayed much, they 
worked with their hands, and begged from 
door to door, St. Francis setting the ex- 
ample ; for in this matter he had to over- 
come opposition both from within and 
from without. The idea that the dignity 
and honor of a good man are not influ- 
enced by his circumstances, is one that 
human pride has always found it hard to 
accept. It wasa message of great impor- 
tance to an age of violence, when the weak 
were habitually oppressed by the strong. 
St. Francis was, therefore, very anxious to 
set it forth by his example. ‘“ The Son of 





God,” he said to his followers, ‘“ was more 
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noble than we can be, but for our sakes 
he became poor. We have chosen pov- 
erty for his sake. We must not be 
ashamed to ask for alms.” It seemed 
hard, however, to some of his followers, 
especially as their fellow-citizens blamed 
them, and their families complained bit- 
terly of the disgrace. The Bishop of 
Assisi, too, who had favored the little so- 
ciety at Portioncule, did not hesitate to 
say that begging seemed to him an exag- 
gerated idea of duty. He said as much to 
St. Francis, whose answer was: “ My lord, 
if we possessed anything we should need 
arms todefend it. From possession spring 
law-suits, and disputes, both of which are 
opposed to the love of God and man. 
Therefore we wish to possess nothing in 
this world.” “This argument satisfied 
the bishop,” adds the chronicler. Mendi- 
cancy became the rule of the fraternity, 
but the brothers never accepted coin. 
There was no money whatever at Portion- 
cule. 

Work was another rule of the fraternity. 
No moment was to be unemployed. Cook- 
ing, gardening, wood-cutting were carried 
on. Those who knew any handicraft 
worked at it, and exchanged what they 
made for things needed by the community. 
The public soon began to perceive that it 
was no spirit of idleness which made men- 
dicancy the fashion at Portioncule. Dante 
expressed the popular sentiment on this 
subject when he spoke in his “ Paradiso” 
of St. Francis of Assisi. ‘“ Poverty, wid- 
owed of her first spouse, Poverty, to whom, 
like Death, no man opens willingly his 
doors, had remained eleven hundred years 
shunned and despised, and without suit- 
ors, when this man espoused her openly 
before the Father and his spiritual court, 
and loved her better day by day.” 

Sometimes the inmates of Portioncule 
went forth to preach good tidings. They 
travelled two and two preaching repent- 
ance and remission of sins. They were 
looked upon with astonishment, “for they 
were dressed and lived like nobodies, and 
they seemed almost like wild men out of 
the woods.” Insults and missiles were 
cast at them in abundance. Boys seized 
them by their hoods, women ran away 
fromthem. But they went on with incred- 
ible patience repeating that they brought 
a message of peace and good-will to 
all mankind. They entered houses and 
obliged the inmates to listen to them. 
They stopped wayfarers in the streets and 
on the highroad. By degrees people be- 
came accustomed to the sight of them, and 
began to give heed to what they had to say. 
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Happy was the brother who had St. 
Francis himself for his comrade on a 
journey. St. Francis was not a poet in 
vain. As they walked he was continually 
discovering interesting and beautiful things 
along the road, and he talked of them so 
eagerly, that his fellow-traveller would be 
at last persuaded that to dine on a crust 
under a tree was great enjoyment. The 
gaiety of St. Francis made these journeys 
charming. It was one of his sayings that 
the devil has small chance with a man 
who is in good spirits, whilst the man who 
bemoans himself, who is sour and sad, 
runs great risk from the arch-enemy. The 
saint’s expressive face beamed with his 
inward happiness. All faces grew brighter 
when he spoke, for St. Francis had inher- 
ited the charm that had distinguished him 
in earlier life as Francisco Bernadone. He 
might be dusty, ragged, sunburned, but 
he was always “lovable.” His preaching 
completed his conquests. He pleaded as 
earnestly-before three or four rustics as 
before an audience of nobles the value of 
his treasures of faith and love. His ear- 
nestness opened men’s souls to their own 
tenderness, which seemed to have been 
dried up by a continuity of misfortune. 
He had the secret how to speak words 
that made men better. 

Some months were thus passed in 
peaceful obscurity, then the evident ne- 
cessity of some common rule forced St. 
Francis to take a step which brought him 
to the notice of the world. 

He had drawn up some very simple 
rules, which really meant little but: ye 
must possess nothing. He decided to 
submit them tothe pope. He left Assisi 
for Rome with his eleven disciples, and 
was at first astonished by the ease with 
which his wishes were accomplished. His 
party met on its way the Bishop of Assisi, 
who took them under his protection, and 
they obtained an audience with the sover- 
eign pontiff, to whom St. Francis explained 
his project with his habitual earnestness 
and humility. The pope was the politic 
Innocent III. He replied that he must 
think about it, and he would consu!t his 
cardinals. 

Innocent III. was too clever a man not 
to see at a glance what important service 
to religion and the Church might be 
rendered by an order of mendicant friars. 
They would carry the Church to the peo- 
ple — that primitive Church which Arnold 
of Brescia, other heretics, and the pious 
few, were clamoring for in a tone of men- 
ace. Anorder of mendicant friars might 
become a valuable militia force for the 
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Church if it were willing to be subordinate 


and obedient to the Holy See. The pope 
soon learned that the community of Por- 
tioncule was heartily devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Church, and ever respectful 
to the clergy — that it judged no man, and 
made no disturbances. At once he drafted 
these hermits into his service. He pub- 
licly embraced St. Francis. A cardinal 
undertook to organize the novices, and 
they returned tonsured to their Valley of 
Assisi, mendicant monks for life, and con- 
vinced that the world was theirs to con- 
quer according to their master’s dream. 
Their joy and confidence brought new 
accessions to their ranks — men attracted 
by the increasing fervor of St. Francis, 
and the little community enjoyed its golden 
age before encountering the difficulties 
attendant on success. The idyll of Por- 
tioncule is one of the loveliest episodes on 
the pages of Church history. Poverty 
was fulfilling all the promises St. Francis 
had made in her name. 

The saint was an admirable head of a 
community. He thoroughly understood 
his beloved disciples. He knew before- 
hand where they were likely to hesitate in 
their obedience, and when he found among 
them any shadow of regret he would dis- 
perse it by some timely word of wisdom, 
or by some of that charming badinage 
under whose influence a man might de- 
scend into a den of lions. One day he 
noticed in a young monk’s eyes a longing 
to eat grapes. He led himintoa vineyard, 
sat down with him beneath a vine, and set 
him the example of enjoying the fruit. 
One night he heard a monk complaining 
of hunger. He rose, awoke the whole 
community, and invited them all to sup 
with him. If any were sick St. Francis 
himself begged for them dainties or nour- 
ishing food. 

He was never willing to see anybody 
sad. Noone at Portioncule would have 
dared for shame’s sake to complain of its 
austerities, but some among them thought 
proper to weep in public over their own 
sins. The master when he heard of it 
said: “Think over your faults in your 
own cellsinsecret. Weep for them before 
God; but before men be gay, and look as 
if everything went well with you.” 

The one thing that provoked him to 
anger was idleness. To a certain lazy 
monk he said: “ Thou art like the drone, 
which labors not but eatsthe honey. Be- 
gone, brother drone!” And he departed, 
knowing that on the subject of indolence 
St. Francis was inexorable. He was 
equally determined to enforce poverty. 
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The house inhabited by the fraternity was 
never bare enough to please him. When 
the others really believed that they had 
nothing, he would find out some superfluity 
—some little pot—some not absolutely 
necessary table. When there was really 
nothing left and a poor man asked fcr 
charity, some brother would give him his 
mantle, or another his own undergarment, 
or if they had nothing else, one would send 
a sleeve from his frock to give him. One 
day a poor man came for whom they could 
find nothing. ‘Give him something from 
the altar in the chapel,” said St. Francis; 
**God would rather see his altar bare than 
one of his children naked.” A brother 
once said to him: “ We have given every- 
thing away. All we have left is the New 
Testament in which we read at matins. 
Our breviaries are gone.” ‘Give him the 
New Testament then,” said St. Francis; 
“God had rather have his wants supplied 
than hear our readings.” 

Some compensation was due to those 
who lived at Portioncule for all these sac- 
rifices. The talk of St. Francis was like 
a stream of poetry. He taught his monks 
to love and admire nature, and to search 
out its marvels. Each had his own gar- 
den. By night he led them forth to view 
the stars. He showed them the splendors 
of creation and the bliss of all things that 
have life. He taught them to praise God 
in his works, and to respect nature’s pow- 
ers of reproduction. His monks were 
instructed when they cut wood to spare the 
life of the tree. He wrested nature, in 
short, from Satan and gave her back to the 
Almighty. This was no small innovation 
upon popular teaching in that day. 

The age had also placed a great gulf 
between man and the brutes. St. Francis 
did not admit its existence. All creatures 
were to him “his sisters or his brothers.” 
Man, of course, was the head of the family, 
but what right had he to despise those 
more humble than himself? Man had set 
the creatures against him by his cruelty 
and his indifference. St. Francis hoped 
to recover the link between ourselves and 
God’s other living creatures. He had 
been surprised one day when passing 
through a field in which was a flock of 
birds, to find that, instead of flying off at 
his approach, they came so near that he 
could touch them with his tunic, and they 
seemed to him to lend ear to the sermon 
he at once preached tothem. After that 
he often addressed his discourse to ani- 
mals, “even including the snakes,” says 
one of his disciples. 

Of course he was too sober-minded to 
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believe that a swallow or a lamb could 
understand the words he spoke to them, 
but in some way of their own he thought 
they derived good from them; they might, 
he thought, be able to learn something 
from the tones of his voice, from his face, 
from his gestures. And itis certain that 
the brute creation never feared St. Fran- 
cis. Birds and animals would come to 
him and lethim handle them. Their tame- 
ness and docility gave great pleasure to 
the inhabitants of Portioncule in the first 
days of the order, before the friars went 
forth to preach in towns and villages and 
on the highways, 

The faith and enthusiasm of St. Francis 
was a whirlwind that swept others with it 
in its course. He loved God with a child- 
like adoration which had its influence even 
on commonplace people, and whether they 
would or no inspired them with heroism. 
His dreams and his prophetic visions 
seemed to lift his disciples above the 
earth, and already they seemed to them- 
selves half way to heaven. 

But St. Francis did not intend that his 
order should abide in peace and contem- 
plation, cultivating gardens and feeding 
birds. He meant it to form part of the 
militia force of the Church militant. He 
intended it should go forth through Eu- 
rope and into heathen countries, and he 
gave his followers a name that denoted 
their intention to take an humbler place 
than the monks of any other order. He 
called them Minorites, by which he meant 
to designate their mission and their affilia- 
tion with the poor. 

About three years after their organiza- 
tion he said to his disciples: ‘Let us go 
forth in the Lord’s name and preach the 
Gospel.” He ordered those whom he sent 
forth to sit in judgment upon no man, to 
be invariably respectful to the clergy, — 
“rich or poor, good or bad;” never to 
utter One word against the rich or against 
luxury ; to preach everywhere peace and 
good-will, love to God and to each other. 
They were tolerably observant of these 
rules at first, but to every one it was ap- 
parent that their mission was to the poor 
and the oppressed, to the people, to the 
lower orders. 

New convents rapidly sprang up in all 
directions. There were soon thousands 
of Minorite Friars who had never seen 
St. Francis and had never learned from 
him how to be gentle and generous with- 
out impairing their authority. 

St. Francis, as his friars swarmed over 
Italy, became alarmed at their numbers, 
He said to those about him: “ There are 





too many Minorites. One meets too 
many.” And in truth they were every- 
where, preaching to all men in their mother 
tongue, of peace and justice, brotherhood 
and liberty. They were listened to with 
eagerness, and men who had been hope- 
less began to recover trust in the good- 
ness and mercy of God. 

The friars were less readily welcomed 
in castles and palaces than among the 
lower classes, by whom their mission was 
best understood. But St. Francis en- 
forced his orders. They were to honor 
all men according to their rank, and to pay 
respect “ to all prelates, priests, nobles, and 
rich men.” 

Nevertheless, a powerful party might 
have been organized against them in the 
Church had it not been for the protection 
of Cardinal Ugolino, afterwards Pope 
Gregory IX. From the year 1216 to his 
death he took a prominent part in the 
affairs of the order. 

The first missionary labors of the breth- 
ren in foreign countries were not attended 
with success. Their preachers were in- 
sulted, beaten, and misused in every way 
by the clergy as well as by the people. 
But Cardinal Ugolino gave them a few 
lessons in worldly wisdom. He also wrote 
letters to the higher clergy in foreign coun- 
tries, under whose protection preachers 
of the new order did their work. Con- 
vents rose wherever their steps had 
passed, the net of St. Francis was soon 
spread over all Europe. Even women 
had their order as Minorites under Santa 
Clara of Assisi, who, under the direction 
of St. Francis, founded the sisterhood of 
Saint Claire. 

The organization of the brotherhood 
was completed by the addition of what 
was Called the third order. To this order 
Dante sixty years later belonged. Great 
was the excitement throughout Italy 
wherever St. Francis, that man of God, 
preached to the people. Whole villages 
went forth to hear him. He preached 
reconciliation, and hostile towns made 
peace. Old enemies embraced each other, 
stern nobles as they listened were brought 
to repentance. 

So many persons of all ranks desired to 
enter into the brotherhood, that the third 
or lay order was instituted to receive them. 
The faithful of both sexes were admitted 
to this order, making promises that they 
would lead righteous lives, but taking no 
vows of celibacy or poverty. Cardinal 
Ugolino, however, suggested some addi- 
tions to these simple rules, the only ones, 
at first proposed by St. Francis. Mem- 
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bers of the third order were not to bear 
arms except in defence of the Church, of 
the faith of Jesus Christ, or of their coun- 
try, unless with the permission of their 
superiors. This struck a vital blowat the 
power of the feudal system. The yearly 
subscription of a penny was also required 
toa common fund. The artisan who paid 
this, could, in his hour of need, draw 
money to buy land, or to establish himself 
in business, 

Poor men and laboring men hastened 
to eater the third order. Init they seemed 
to secure the first fruits of that kingdom 
of God, preached to them by the mendi- 
cant friars. 

St. Francis conceived the idea of this 
third order in 1221, and six years after its 
struggle against the feudal system had 
become general in Italy. The bishops, 
who hoped for no sympathy from Rome 
(Cardinal Ugolino being then pope), wrote 
to the emperor, complaining that “the 
Minorite friars set themselves against us. 
. +» They have publicly condemned our 
way of life and our principles. They have 
invaded our rights and reduced us to noth- 
ing. And now, in order to impair our in- 
fluence and to divert from us the devotion 
of our people, they have created new com- 
munities which include men and women. 
All people flock to them. Hardly can 
there be found a man whose name is not 
inscribed upon their lists. 

Italian democratic feeling owes its ori- 
gin to the rules that St. Francis, under the 
direction of a great statesman, drew up for 
the discipline of an humble society estab- 
lished, as he thought, for fasting and 
prayer. Modestly he accepted the sugges- 
tions of Cardinal Ugolino, who labored ear- 
nestly and successfully to put into prac- 
tical shape the dream of the most poetic 
of saints. But when inferior Minorites 
sought to impose their views upon him they 
found him much less docile. Success had 
turned some of the brothers’ heads. They 
thought that their chief ought to make 
more of his victory. If he would, their 
order might rival the Benedictines. It 
might possess universities, learned doc- 
tors, delegations which should journey 
with almost royal escorts — but their 
founder had condemned them to perma- 
nent ignorance and poverty. Elias of 
Cortona, the vicar-general of the order, 
headed the dissatisfied party, and it began 
to be whispered that St. Francis, though 
undoubtedly a great saint, was a rash- 
brained enthusiast, and that it had be- 
come the duty of his followers to bring 
him back to the ways of the world. They 
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tried this, — but they found him, to their 
surprise, stern, clear-headed, and resolute, 
uncompromisingly unwilling to allow a 
finger to be jaid on what he had ordained 
in conformity to what he believed to have 
been celestial visions. 

They never could shake his devotion to 
his spouse, poverty. On this point he 
exacted obedience rigorously. Poverty 
was the keynote of his order. He con- 
tended for it with his latest breath. Every 
infringement of his rules, however good 
the pretext, became matter of importance 
to St. Francis, who dreaded the danger of 
relaxation. 

One day as he was entering Bologna 
he was told that a community of Minor- 
ites had erected a handsome building. 
He refused to enter it, and laid his com- 
mands upon the monks to quit it at once. 
“ He who told me this story,” says Thomas 
de Celano, ‘‘ was one of them. He was 
sick at the time, but was ejected with the 
rest; and would have slept in the street 
but for the intervention of Cardinal Ugo- 
lino, who chanced at that time to be at 
Bologna. He obtained the pardon of the 
monks, though not without difficulty.” 

It was worse when the citizens of Assisi 
undertook, during the saint’s absence, to 
pull down the wooden cabin at Portion- 
cule, and to replace it by a substantial 
building roofed with red tiles. 

St. Francis felt that his spouse poverty 
had suffered insult, and that it was for him 
to avenge her. He would have torn down 
the new building had it not been repre- 
sented to him by some soldiers who were 
present that it belonged to the commune. 
St. Francis always showed respect for law 
and property. He revoked his orders, but 
his feelings had suffered a great shock. 
The destruction of the primitive abode of 
his order seemed to involve that of a dear 
illusion. He perceived that his brethren, 
at the bottom of their hearts, were de- 
lighted with their new building, and that 
he had asked too much of human nature. 

The brethren were forbidden even to 
lay a finger upon money, and instances are 
recorded in which St. Francis exacted ex- 
treme penances from those who had even 
inadvertently touched a coin. 

On one point, however, Elias of Cortona 
and his party triumphed over their founder. 
The first Franciscan friars received no 
education. Like the Apostles, they had to 
trust the promise: “ It shall be given you 
in the same hour what ye ought to speak ; ” 
and the effect of their preaching was very 
great. But the more ambitious spirits in 
the order were mortified by the superior 
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learning of their rivals, the Benedictines. 
Elias and his followers desired to found 
schools and universities. 

St. Francis was no enemy to letters. 
He showed sometimes great respect for 
written books, and one of his biographers 
thinks that he even encouraged some of 
his monks to read the writings of those 
friends of his early youth, the troubadours. 
In his heart he considered it the right and 
even the duty of every monk who could 
to be a poet; but he did not wish him to 
be learned. He must preach from his 
heart and enforce his preaching by the 
example of his life. The Holy Spirit de- 
scending upon him would do the rest. If 
a man had acquired the learning of the 
schoolmen before entering the order, St. 
Francis exhorted him to forget it. He 
allowed no useless books in his convents, 
and almost all books were useless in his 
eyes. A convent complained to him that 
it had no books to conduct the services. 
He said the brothers could spend the time 
as usefully in pious conversation. 

The first mention made to him of 
schools was ill-received. But those who 
had taken the matter in hand persisted, 
until at last St. Francis yielded without 
being convinced. His order soon had 
orators like the Dominicans, men capable 
of theological controversy, but for his part 
he always preferred those who were illiter- 
ate and yet poetical, such as Brother Leo, 
with the heart of a little child, or Brother 
Pacifico, who, before his conversion, had 
been a poet by profession. He believed 
that the world would be converted, not by 
the learned, but by the simple. Andinan 
abridged code of rules which he drew up 
three years before his death, we find this 
admonition: “ Let not brothers who are 
unlearned trouble themselves to acquire 
knowledge.” 

It was not his fault if his order degen- 
erated even during his lifetime. He knew 
exactly what he wanted, and he planned 
his rules accordingly. 

St. Francis was the same man at the 
close of his career that he had been at 
the beginning, ardent, chivalrous, young at 
heart, and full of enthusiasm. He loved 
life in the open air. Austerities had re- 
duced his body to skin and bone, but his 
eyes and his smile were as bright as ever, 
and the grace of his manner was always 
the same. The saint of God was as 
“lovable” as he had been in his gay 
manhood. Do what he might, no man 
could find it in his heart to make him a 
martyr. This was strikingly manifest 
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when in 1219 he went to Egypt to convert 
the soldan, while the army of the Cru- 
saders was besieging Damietta. The 
Crusaders fell first under the spell of his 
personality. “He is so lovable,” wrote 
one of them; and “so lovable” the sol- 
dan found him, when he appeared before 
that potentate, accompanied by one of his 
followers. They saluted the ferocious 
prince, who had set a price on the head of 
every Christian. ‘“ He saluted them also,” 
says the old chronicler, William of Tyre, 
“and asked if they brought him any mes- 
sage, or if they wished to become Sara- 
cens? They replied that Saracens they 
would never be, but they had come with a 
message from God. . . . The soldan said 
that he had archbishops and bishops of his 
own creed, learned men, and that unless 
they were present he could not hear them. 
. «+ Then the soldan sent to seek his 
Mussulman doctors, who to begin with 
said to him ‘We command thee in the 
name of Mahomet to cut off these men’s 
heads,’ ” 

Instead of this, however, the soldan 
conversed with St. Francis, and was so 
delighted with him that he offered him 
great possessions if he would remain at 
his court. The simple-hearted apostle, 
absorbed in his mission, said only: 
“ Cause a great fire to be kindled. I will 
enter it, and your priests too, and then you 
will see whose is the true religion.” On 
hearing this, one of the learned Mussul- 
mans slunk away. The soldan, who ob- 
served it, replied, smiling : “ I doubt if any 
of my priests would like to enter a fire for 
the sake of his religion.” 

But the two monks found that their 
mission was in vain. They returned to 
the Christian camp, and went back to 
Italy. The soldan wished to load them 
with magnificent presents, and in vain 
persecuted them to accept them. This 
was the only form of persecution they met 
with on their journey. 

Not only was St. Francis courageous ; 
he was simple-hearted, when the devotion 
of his followers and the admiration of all 
Italy might well have roused his pride. 

Even before he died miraculous cures 
were attributed to him. Health and heal- 
ing followed on his steps, and everywhere 
great crowds surrounded him. He es- 
caped from.them as much as possible, as 
unmoved by popularity as when the boys 
threw stones at him in the streets of 
Assisi. 

His chief thought was how to alleviate 
the sufferings of living creatures. He 
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would pause to remove a poor worm from 
his path. He gave his cloak to redeem a 
lamb from a butcher, and begged honey 
for some bees whose hive had been de- 
spoiled. He deemed a day well spent in 
which he had saved some living creature 
from suffering or persecution, and had 
restored it to happiness or liberty. His 
familiarity with animals enabled him to 
enter into their little ideas. They repaid 
him by their confidence. He was rarely 
without one of them in his arms or at his 
heels. 

The fertile imagination of the populace 
has embroidered all manner of legends on 
the history of St. Francis, especially re- 
garding his known love for animals. He 
would often retire from the press of busi- 
ness into the fields and woods to be alone 
with nature. “Trees and flowers have 
the same principle of life that we have,” 
he would say. ‘“ They are born and they 
die, like ourselves, plant or animal, flower 
or insect.” His favorite retreat was a 
grotto beneath a convent on Mount Al- 
verno. The place is still shown there. 
The view from it is magnificent, and ex- 
tends far over the surrounding country. 
An inhabitant of that cell might live in un- 
broken communion with celestial beauty. 
It was during a prolonged residence in 
this grotto that he wrote his “ Hymn of the 
Creation,” vulgarly called his “ Hymn of 
the Sun.” It is one of the most noble out- 
bursts of the heart of man in praise of the 
grandeur of the universe. Here is a faint 
translation of a few of the verses of this 
Benedicite : — 


Blessed be God, the father 
Of everything that lives, 
Most blessed for our Lord the Sun 
Who warmth and daylight gives. 
The sun is bright and radiant, 
He sheds his beams abroad, 
But all his glory witnesseth 
To what thou art, my God. 


Then, for our sister Moon, O Lord, 
Our hearts bless thee again; 

And for the brilliant, beauteous stars 
That glitter in her train. 

We thank thee also for the Winds, 
Our brothers too are they; 

For air, and clouds, and pleasant days, 
When all the earth seems gay. 


But no less would we praise thy name 
For any kind of weather, 

Knowing that rain, and frost, and snow 
All work for good together. 

Thanks for our sister Water, too, 
Pure Water, cool and chaste, 

Precious to everything that lives, 

With powers of cleansis¢ graced. 
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And for thine other mighty gift 
Our brother Fire, whose flame 

By thy command is sent to light, 

With beams unquenchable and bright, 

The solemn darkness of the night, 
We bless thy holy name. 


And lastly for our Mother Earth, 
That goodness we adore, 

She feeds us; she brings precious fruits 
Out of her bounteous store; 

And lovely flowers through the grass 
She scatters full and free. 

For all these things we bless thee, Lord, 
For all proceed from thee. 


To Alverno St. Francis retired when he 
felt death was at hand. He wanted “to 
draw near to God,” he said, “and to shake 
off the dust that might have clung to him 
in his intercourse with men.” And in 
1224, whilst he was living at Alverno, 
Catholic writers have supposed that the 
famous miracle of the stigmata took 
place; that is, the marks of the nails and 
the Roman spear point appeared upon his 
person, 

This has been called the greatest mira- 
cle of the Middle Ages, many of the clergy 
of the time refused, however, to accept 
it, but yielded their convictions to the 
orders of Popes Gregory IX. and Alex- 
ander IV. 

The account received by the Church is 
that after a fast of forty days the stigmata 
appeared upon the body of the saint, but 
that he in his humility concealed the fact, 
so that few persons saw them whilst he 
was living, but after his death they were 
exposed to his followers. 

Those who oppose the idea of a miracle 
point to inconsistencies in the testimony 
that supports it. The fact rests upon the 
testimony of Elias of Cortona, an unscru- 
pulous man, capable of doing anything to 
increase the renown of the saint or of his 
order. St. Francis died in his arms, and 
he had every opportunity to perpetrate a 
fraud if disposed to do so. 

Others point out that modern science 
can produce many instances of such stig- 
mata, that have appeared upon the bodies 
of religious enthusiasts, both men and 
women, when exhausted by want of sleep 
and nourishment, and subject to trance 
and ecstasy. 

The history of St. Francis has no longer 
the same religious importance it had in 
the thirteenth century. He has become 
simply the founder of a religious order, 
instead of remaining as he seemed to be 
in life the favorite of Heaven, chosen to 
give on earth a spectacle of primitive 
Christianity. 














ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


After his long fast on Mount Alverno, 
he came down from his retreat, thencefor- 
ward to fade away, and to endure. His 
bodily strength had left him; there was a 
heavy burden on his spirit. He, whom 
the world looked upon as a triumphant 
conqueror, felt himself vanquished. What 
did he care for popularity, or the applause 
of the multitude? He had not labored for 
such things. His aim in life had been to 
reopen, as it were, the closed book of the 
Gospel, and to proclaim the words of life 
to those thirsting for justice and for 
mercy. His teaching was: “You have 
been misled. Listen to the truth, and 
become joyful, happy Christians. Do not 
fancy this is difficult. Look at our own ex- 
ample.” The multitude responded to his 
call, but his friars failed him. They had 
found the task imposed on them too hard 
for human nature, As long as he could 
believe their rebellion against poverty was 
exceptional, was confined to a few who 
loved creature comforts, or were filled with 
ambition, he did not lose heart, but when 
he saw convent after convent relax its 
discipline, he fancied that what he had 
considered conformity to Gospel teaching 
was possible only to a few choice souls, 

Twice had the same experiment been 
made ; twice it had failed. Francis Ber- 
nadone had not been more successful than 
the primitive preachers of Christianity. 
A few of his disciples implored him to 
continue the struggle, and to force upon 
his order his conception of Christianity. 
‘*No,” he said sadly, “let them live as 
they think best.” He ceased to take an 
active interest in the affairs of the order, 
and mourned in silence the non-fulfilment 
of his dream. The monks who attended 
him in his last moments alone knew of his 
anguish. 

No man since his death has revived his 
experiment. Christians have expended 
their Christianity in the defence of dog- 
mas, and have drifted away from the ex- 
ample of Christ. 

St. Francis had been taken to Sienna 
for medical treatment; but in the spring 
of 1226 he desired to return to Assisi. A 
great contest at once arose among the 
cities of Umbria; each wished that he 
should die within its walls, that it might 
possess the precious relics of such a saint. 
Assisi had to send soldiers to escort the 
litter which contained the dying man. 

He expired at Portioncule. He suffered 
terribly towards the last, but bore his pain, 
as he had borne his disappointments, with 
his habitual gentleness and patience. He 
took leave of his friars, recommending to 
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them with his latest breath devotion to 
poverty. Finding his death approaching, 
he requested them to sing his “ Hymn of 
the Creation,” and expired at sunset. A 
flock of birds as he was dying were chirp- 
ing and singing above his head on the roof 
of the convent. 

The news of his death was flashed by 
beacon fires from Assisi, and that night 
was passed by his city inrejoicing. “ His 
relics belong to us!” was the selfish ex- 
clamation of his fellow-citizens. His body 
was temporarily deposited in the Church 
of San Giorgio, and four years later it was 
to have been removed to a splendid tomb 
prepared for it. But the funeral proces- 
sion on its way was assaulted by archers, 
and in the tumult the coffin disappeared. 

Some persons had carried it off to the 
Church of San Francisco, where it was 
buried in haste and secrecy. It was after- 
wards known that all this had been 
planned by Elias of Cortona. His motives 
have never ceased to be a mystery. We 
know not the exact spot where the corpse 
was laid. In 1818 a search was made for 
it, and a skeleton was discovered, sup- 
posed to be that of the saint, but many of 
the rustic population believe still that he 
is living, and exhibiting the mysterious 
marks of God in his flesh in a subterra- 
nean chapel beneath the Church of San 
Francisco in Assisi. 

Wherever his remains may rest on 
earth the work was great which he accom- 
plished. It was not the work which he 
expected to achieve, but one better adapted 
to his nationality. He has left the impress 
of himself on all forms of intellectual life 
in Italy. His “Hymn of the Creation” 
was the first poem in the language of 
the country. His friars by his direction 
preached in the vulgar tongue. Dante 
was inspired by his example to write his 
great poem in Italian after he had com- 
posed many cantos in Latin. And thus 
Italian literature received its first impulse 
from him. 

He also influenced her painters. He 
taught them the study of nature. He 
demonstrated that a love for the beautiful 
was compatible with fervent piety, and 
his ideas found expression in the works of 
Giotto and Ciambue, who might have been 
called his pupils, so inspired were they by 
the spirit that was in him. 

Science even profited by thoughts that 
were very dear to one who boasted himself 
to be an ignorant man. He pointed out 
the universal harmony that pervades God’s 
creation, and this idea inspired Duns Sco- 
tius of the University of Paris to com- 
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mence a revolution in metaphysics, which 
subsequently extended to all sciences. 

But the highest glory of St. Francis lies 
in this: that he found the world unhappy, 
and that he left it less sad. There is at 
least poetic truth in the legend that one 
night at Portioncule, having desired to 
know more of the sufferings of his Divine 
Master, he went forth, and removing his 
raiment, rolled himself upon a bed of 
thorns. The thorns turned into thornless 
roses, 

He changed into roses, at least for a 
time, some of the thorns that afflict hu- 
manity. ARVEDE BARINE. 

(Madame Vincent.) 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE NITRATE-FIELDS OF CHILE. 


No State in South America has occu- 
pied a larger share of public attention of 
recent years than the little republic of 
Chile. Not more than eleven years have 


elapsed since she was engaged ia a fierce 
internecine struggle with the neighboring 
State of Peru; and scarcely have the epi- 
sodes of the war of 1879-80 been forgot- 
ten when she has once more become the 
object of public attention, as the victim of 


an equally deadly domestic revolution, 
which has only just terminated in the de- 
feat and tragic death of President Balma- 
ceda. 

In view, therefore, of the large amount 
of public interest which has been so re- 
cently centred in this distant State, and 
more particularly in view of the recent 
publication of a work on the subject by 
the veteran war correspondent of the 
Times,* the present occasion may be con- 
sidered not inappropriate for bringing 
before the readers of this magazine ashort 
account of what is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most striking features of a country which 
abounds in striking features —viz., the 
famous uitrate-fields. 

It may be well to explain, for the benefit 
of non-agricultural or non-chemical read- 
ers, that nitrate — short for nitrate of soda 
— or Chile saltpetre, is a whitish, crystal- 
line salt, largely used, both in Europe and 
America,f as an artificial fertilizer or ma- 
nure for agricultural crops, and also, al- 
though toa less extent, for certain chemical 


* A Visit to Chile and the Nitrate-Fields of Tara- 
paca. By William Howard Russell, LL.D. London: 
J. S. Virtue & Co. 

t+ In America, as yet, it is little used for manurial 
purposes; its chief use in that country being in the 
manufacture of blasting-powder and of acids. 
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manufactures, such as that of nitric and 
sulphuric acids, and saltpetre or nitrate 
of potash, the most important constituent 
of gunpowder. Some conception of the 
importance of this salt as an article of 
commerce may be obtained from the fact 
that its present annual export from Chile 
falls little short of ome million tons, repre- 
senting a monetary value of six fo seven 
millions sterling. 

The exact date of the discovery of the 
nitrate deposits seems to be a point of 
considerable dubiety. The earliest pub- 
lished description of them was written by 
Bollaert about the year 1820, in which 
year, it is stated, the first shipment was 
made to England. It was not, however, 
till some ten or twelve years later that the 
Peruvian government, to whom they then 
belonged,* seems to have recognized their 
value. 

The most important deposits are found 
in the vicinity of the town of Iquique, 
which is the chief nitrate port of South 
America. It isa somewhat striking fact 
that this substance, which has conclusively 
proved itself to be the most potent of all 
known artificial agents in the promoticn 
of vegetable growth, should be found in a 
district utterly lacking the slightest traces 
of vegetation of any kind, Lest such a 
statement should seem to savor of irony, 
we hasten to explain that the singular bar- 
renness of this part of the country is largely 
due to the character of its climate, the 
deposits occurring in the midst of sandy 
deserts,f on which rain never falls. 

The origin of these nitrate-fields is a 
geological problem of very considerable 
interest, the difficulty of which is greatly 
enhanced by their altitude —three thou- 
sand to four thousand feet above the sea- 
level—and their distance inland, which 
amounts in some cases to eighty or ninety 
miles from the seacoast. 

The nitrate deposits are not the only 
saline deposits found in Chile. Accord- 
ing to the late David Forbes,f they are 
not to be confused with other saline forma- 
tions, which appear at intervals scattered 
over the whole of that portion of the west- 


* We may remind our readers that these nitrate de- 
posits were largely the cause of the late war between 
Chile and Peru, which resulted in the cession to Chile 
by Peru of the province of Tarapaca, where the most 
important deposits are situated. 

t The other nitrate deposits are found in the prov- 
inces of Antofogasta and Atacama, and a certain 
amount of the refined article is exported from these 
places. The amount, however, is inconsiderable as 
compared with that which comes from the province of 
Tarapaca. 

t See his elaborate article on the geology of Bolivia 
and Peru, published in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society for November, 1860. 
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ern coast on which norain falls. These 
latter stretch from north to south for a 
distance of more than five hundred and 
fifty miles — their greatest development 
being between latitudes 19° and 25° south. 
The depth to which they extend down- 
wards varies considerably. Most of them, 
however, are of a very superficial charac- 
ter, and “they always show signs of their 
existence by the saline efflorescence seen 
on the surface of the ground, which often 
covers vast plains, as a white crystalline 
incrustation, the dust from which, entering 
the nostrils and mouth of the traveller, 
causes much annoyance, whilst at the 
same time the eyes are equally suffering 
from the intensely brilliant reflection of 
the rays of a tropical sun.” 

These saline incrustations, or sadinas, 
as they are generally called, are chiefly 
composed of salts of lime, soda, magnesia, 
alumina, and of boracic acid. Their com- 
position would lead one to attribute their 
origin to the evaporation of salt water; 
for, with the single exception of boracic 
acid,* all the mineral substances are such 
as would be obtained by the evaporation 
of sea-water or by the mutual reaction of 
its salts with the constituents of the adja- 
cent rocks. As there is “indisputable 
evidence of the recent elevation of the 
whole of this coast,” volcanic upheaval 


might be reasonably held to explain their 


altitude. Their comparative proximity 
to the coast would seem further to favor 
this theory. On these grounds, therefore, 
Forbes is inclined to think that they owe 
their origin to the evaporation, under the 
influence of a tropical sun, of lagoons of 
salt water, the communication of which 
with the sea had been cut off by the rising 
of the land. 

The obvious difficulty of accounting for 
the formation of the larger deposits by 
such a theory he meets by saying that it 
is only necccsary to suppose that, even 
after the partial :colation of the lagoons 
by the elevation of the coast, they mignt 
still have maintained tidal or occasional 
communication with the sea by means of 
lateral openings in the chain of hills sep- 
arating them from the ocean. In such 
cases there would bea gradual accumula- 
tion of salts, very much greater in amount 
than that due simply to the evaporation of 
the water originally contained in the la- 
goons. 

The above theory of the origin of the 
lower saline deposits may go to explain 
the mode of formation of the nitrate-fields ; 


* The source of the boracic acid is probably volcanic. 
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but in this case several difficulties present 
themselves. One is the much greater 
altitude of the latter, as well as their 
greater distance inland. This difficulty, 
however, may be met by assuming that 
they are of older origin than the lower de- 
posits, and have been subjected to a corre- 
spondingly greater amount of volcanic 
upheaval. There is abundarce of proof 
that this part of the continent has been 
the scene, in the past, of such volcanic 
upheaval. Forbes is of opinion that there 
is the fullest evidence to prove that, even 
since the arrival of the Spaniards, a very 
considerable elevation of the land has 
taken place over the greater part, if not 
the whole extent, of the line of coast; 
while Darwin states that he has convinc- 
ing proof that this part of the continent 
has been elevated from four hundred to 
twelve hundred feet since the epoch of 
existing shells. Furthermore, elevations 
of the coast-line, amounting in many cases 
to several feet, are known to have hap- 
pened within recent times; while earth- 
quakes and volcanic disturbances, of a 
less striking nature, are still of common 
occurrence. Successive lines, indicative 
of old sea-beaches, can be distinctly traced 
stretching inland one behind the other; 
and patches of sea-sand and water-worn 
stone found at a great distance from the 
coast, both in vaMeys and at altitudes 
much greater than even four thousand 
feet, point to the same conclusion.* 

The difficulty, therefore, of altitude and 
distance from the coast cannot be regarded 
as insuperable. 

A difficulty, however, which is not so 
easily met, is afforded by the presence of 
the nitric acid, which in combination with 
the soda forms the nitrate of soda. It is 
scarcely necessary to inform our readers 
that nitrogen — except, of course, in small 
quantities in the free state—is not a 
normal constituent of salt water. The 
question, therefore, of greatest interest in 
connection with the formation of these 
nitrate-beds is, Whence has the nitric acid 
been derived? 

Several theories have been put forward 
to account for it. One is to the effect that 
it owes its origin to huge guano-deposits, 
originally covering the shores of the large 
salt lakes, which, by the subsequent over- 
flowing of their shores, effected the mix- 

* A friend of the present writer, who has visited this 
part of the west coast of South America, informs him 
that at one point of the coast at Mejillones (in Bolivia} 
he could trace the remains of no less than twelve dis- 
tinct sea-beaches, situated at different distances from 
} wl sea, and rising to an altitude of twenty-five hundred 

eet. 
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ture of the guano with the salts. In this 
way, by a slow process of decomposi- 
tion, nitrate of soda would be ultimately 
formed.* 

This theory, apart from other consider- 
ations, seems at first sight extremely plau- 
sible, more especially when we remember 
that it is on this very coast that the great- 
est guano-deposits have been found, and 
that the famous Chincha Islands, which 
alone have yielded over ten million tons 
of this valuable fertilizer, are compara- 
tively near the scene of the nitrate depos- 
its. What seems further to support this 
theory is the actual occurrence, in the 
nitrate-fields themselves, of small quanti- 
ties of guano. 

But however plausible it may appear at 
first sight, it does not bear closer criti- 
cism. One very serious objection is the 
absence in these deposits of phosphate of 
lime, which is the largest constituent of 
guano. If they were really due to guano, 
how does it happen that the insoluble 
phosphates of lime should have disap- 
peared, while the easily soluble nitrate of 
soda should alone be preserved? Again, 
assuming this theory to be correct, we 
should naturally expect to be still able to 
find evidence of the chemical changes 
which would under such circumstances 
have taken place, in the shape of portions 
of the guano in the transition stage. 
Such evidence, however, the most careful 
investigations have failed to detect. 

Apart, however, from the above objec- 
tions, there seems to be little doubt, from 
evidence afforded by traces of birds’-nests, 
etc., that the guano found in the nitrate- 
beds was deposited subseguent to the for- 
mation of the nitrate of soda. 

The most probable theory seems to be 
that put forward by NGllner. The origin 
of the nitric acid is, according to him, to 
be ascribed to the decay of great masses 
of seaweed, which, by means of hurricanes, 
such as are still prevalent in these dis- 
tricts, were driven into the lagoons. The 
chief difficulty in the way of accepting 
this theory is the enormous quantity of 
seaweed required to produce the millions 
of tons of nitric acid these deposits con- 
tain. 


* In this change lime, derived from the sea-shells, 
would play an important part. Modern researches 
show that in the conversion of organic nitrogen into 
nitrates—a change which is known as mitrification, 
and which is effected by micro-organic life — the pres- 
ence of lime is a necessary condition. 

t The quantity of seaweed required to yield even a 
small quantity of nitric acid is very great, as seaweed 
is chiefly composed of water. The following story, 
which used to be told by a popular scientific lecturer 
well known in the west of Scotland, illustrates this in 
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It must be remembered, however, as 
bearing upon this point, that the occur- 
rence of’ gigantic masses of seaweed in 
the Pacific Ocean * is by no means un- 
common even at the present time. If, to 
understand the formation of coal, we must 
suppose the Carboniferous period to be 
one during which exceptionally luxuriant 
growth of vegetation took place, we may 
be permitted to suppose a similar luxu- 
riant growth of seaweed during the for- 
mation of the nitrate deposits. Very 
strong confirmation of the truth of this 
theory is further afforded by the pres- 
ence, in large quantities, in the raw nitrate 
of soda, of iodine, a substance character- 
istic of seaweed; while pieces of sea- 
weed, still undecomposed, are met with 
here and there. 

On the whole, therefore, this theory, 
while not free from difficulties, seems to 
be the most worthy of acceptance as re- 
gards the origin of the nitrate deposits.f 

Having thus discussed the origin of the 
nitrate-fields, we may now give a more de- 
detailed description of their appearance. 
The chief deposits at present being 
worked are those lying in the Pampa of 
Tamarugal, in the province of Tarapaca. 
They stretch at a distance of thirty or 
forty miles inland, from Pisagua south- 
wards to somewhat beyond the town of 
Iquique. This huge desert, as has been 
already indicated, seems to be entirely 
destitute of all vegetation and animal life. 
Even in the immediately adjoining coun- 
try the only kind of vegetation that seems 
to grow is a species of acacia. The few 
streams that are found in this neighbor- 
hood are entirely fed by the melting snow 
from the Cordilleras. Darwin describes 


an amusing manner. A small farmer living in the 
neighborhood of the sea had been telling him, with 
great enthusiasm, what an admirable manure he had 
found in seaweed, and how he was in the habit of cart- 
ing it, in afresh condition, from the shore on to his 
fields some miles distant. The scientific man, while 
agreeing with this opinion, strongly recommended him 
to dry the material before transporting it; asking him, 
at the same time, if he knew how much fertilizing mat- 
ter a cart of the fresh seaweed contained. On receiv- 
ing no answer to his question, he astounded the worthy 
farmer by informing him that there was probably not 
much more than could be put into his waistcoatepocket. 

* The gulf-weed is an instance in point. Huge 
masses of floating seaweed are sometimes found five 
to six hundred miles in length, forming the so-called 
Sargasso Sea. 

+ A difficulty which has not been referred to is the 
belief entertained by geologists that *‘ there has been a 
change of climate in northern Chile, and that there 
must have been more rain there formerly than there is 
at present. Traces of human habitations are found 
high up in the Cordilleras to-day. Cobs of Indian- 
corn, axes, and knives of copper tempered to exceeding 
sharpness, arrow-heads of agate, even pieces of cloth, 
are dug up, in arid plains, now without any trace of 
water for many leagues in or around them.’’ (Russell, 





P. 290) 














the appearance presented by these pampas 
as resembling “a country after snow, be- 
fore the last dirty patches are thawed.” 

Scattered over the pampas, at various 
distances from one another, are situated 
the oficinas, or nitrate manufactories, 
where the raw material is refined. Seen 
from a distance, their most conspicuous 
features are their tall, black chimneys. 
According to Dr. Russell, they present a 
general resemblance to gas-works, with the 
adjuncts of acoal-mine. Nearer approach 
shows them to consist of a cluster of 
buildings, with open boiling-pans, liquor- 
vats, and machinery of different kinds. 
There is something very striking in the 
presence of these oficinas, so indicative 
of life and enterprise, in the midst of 
sandy deserts, and dependent for every- 
thing on external supplies brought from a 
great distance. Of these manufactories 
there are a considerable number in differ- 
ent parts of the pampas. Many of them 
are old, and not in work. Most of those 
in active work at present are the property 
of foreigners ; and two-thirds of the nitrate 
exported from Chile is said to come from 
oficinas owned by English companies. 
Beside the oficina are the houses of the 
manager and his staff, and the huts of the 
native workmen. Every oficina possesses 
a public store, or Julperia, where the em- 
ployees obtain their provisions. The 
whole group of buildings constitutes what 
is called a maguina. The extent of the 
property of each manufactory naturally 
varies, but some of the largest estates ex- 
tend over twelve square miles. 

The caliche, or raw nitrate of soda, is 
not equally distributed over the pampas. 
The most abundant deposits are situated 
on the slopes of the hills which probably 
formed the shores of the old lagoons. An 
expert can tell from the external appear- 
ance of the ground where the richest de- 
posits are likelyto be found. The caliche 
itself is not found on the surface of the 
plain, but is covered up by two layers. 
The uppermost, known technically as 
chuca, is of a friable nature, and consists 
of sand and gypsum; while the lower — 
the costra—is a rocky conglomerate of 
clay, gravel, and fragments of felspar. 
The caliche varies in thickness from a 
few inches to ten or twelve feet, and rests 
on a soft stratum of earth called cova. 
The mode in which the caliche is exca- 
vated is as follows: A hole is bored 
through the chuca, costra, and caliche 
layers till the cova or soft earth is reached 
below. It is then enlarged until it is wide 
enough to admit of a small boy being let 
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down, who scrapes away the earth below 
the caliche so as to form a little hollow 
cup. Into this a charge of gunpowder is 
introduced, and subsequently exploded. 
The caliche is then separated by means of 
picks from the overlying costra, and car- 
ried to the refinery. Both in appearance 
and composition it varies very much. In 
color it may be snow-white, sulphur, 
lemon, orange, violet, blue, and sometimes 
brown, like rawsugar. The caliche found 
in the Pampa de Tamarugal contains gen- 
erally about thirty to fifty per cent. pure 
nitrate of soda; that in the province of 
Atacama contains from twenty-five to forty 
percent. The subsequent refining proc- 
esses, which consist in crushing it by 
means of rollers, and then dissolving it, 
need not here be described. It may be 
sufficient to mention that the process used 
is that known as systematic lixiviation, and 
is analogous to the method introduced by 
Shanks in the manufacture of soda. The 
chief impurity in the raw material is com- 
mon salt; gypsum, sulphates of potas- 
sium, sodium, and magnesium, along with 
insoluble matters, are the other impuri- 
ties. The manufacture of iodine, which, 
as has been already noticed, is found in 
the nitrate-beds, is also carried on at these 
oficinas. 

Formerly the refined article had to be 
carried to the coast on mules; now, how- 
ever, there is railway communication, 
which maintains a constant and ever-in- 
creasing traffic with Iquique, Pisagua, and 
the other nitrate ports. Of these, Iquique 
is by far the most important. In respect 
of its situation and surroundings, this 
little town is one of the most striking in 
the world. The following is Darwin’s 
description of it when the Beagle visited 
it in 1835:— 


The town contains about one thousand in- 
habitants, and stands in a little plain of sand 
at the foot of a great wall of rock two thou- 
sand feet high, here forming coast. The 
whole is utterly a desert. A light shower of 
rain falls only once in very many years; the 
ravines are consequently covered with detri- 
tus, and the mountain-sides covered with piles 
of white sand, even to a height of one thou- 
sand feet. During July a heavy bank of 
cloud stretches over the ocean; it seldom 
rises above these walls of rocks on the coast. 
The aspect of the coast is most gloomy. The 
little port, with its few houses, seemed over- 
whelmed and out of all proportion with the 
rest of the scene. The inhabitants live like 


persons on board of ship. Every necessary 
is brought from a distance; water is brought 
in boats from Pisagua, about forty miles by 
water, and is sold at the rate of 4s. 6d an 
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eighteen-gallon cask. Very few animals can 
be maintained in such a place. I hired with 
difficulty, at the high price of £4, two mules 
and a guide to take me to the nitrate-of-soda 
works. 


Since 1835, however, the appearance of 
the town has changed very much for the 
better. The enormous development of 
the nitrate trade has effected a correspond- 
ing development in Iquique. Its popula- 
tion is now between sixteen thousand and 
twenty thousand, very largely consisting 
of foreigners ; and the town can boast of 
a fairly imposing appearance. Much of 
its,food-supplies has still to be brought 
from a distance, but the town now pos- 
sesses a water-supply of its own. The 
example of a town of this size so depen- 
dent on external sources is indeed unique. 

The question of the extent of the ni- 
trate-of-soda deposits is naturally one of 
very great interest, especially from the 
agricultural point of view. 

M. Charles Legrange, a French writer, 
estimated a few years ago that they still 
contained about one hundred million tons 
of pure nitrate of soda. Opinions on this 
point differ very considerably, and it 
seems well-nigh impossible to arrive at 
any very accurate estimate. The number 
of years they will last will depend, of 
course, on the amount of annual exporta- 
tion. This, at present, falls little short of 
one million tons. If this amount is main- 
tained, they should last, according to ex- 
perts, some twenty or thirty years at least. 
A consideration, of course, which has an 
important influence on this question, is 
the price obtained for the article. If this 
should be increased, it may be possible to 
treat the large quantities of the inferior 
raw material (which at present prices are 
allowed to accumulate) at a profit. Un- 
doubtedly this is what will ultimately take 
place, when the richer quality of the 
caliche has been exhausted. 

Hitherto the government of Chile has 
been content to allow foreign enterprise 
to open up the nitrate-fields, imposing a 
heavy tax on all nitrate manufactured.* 
Whether this policy will be continued in 
the future, it is impossible to say. The 
foreign interests were supposed to be en- 
dangered by the policy of the late President 
Balmaceda, so that his defeat was a source 
of no small satisfaction to the foreign mer- 
chants in Chile. It is possible, however, 


* The enormous source of revenue which nitrate of 
soda is to the Chilian government may be inferred 
from the fact that one oficina alone pays about £750 
per diem, or in round numbers £250,000 per annum, 
of export duty on the nitrate there manufactured. 
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that his policy — “ Chile for the Chilians ” 
— may be revived. 

In conclusion, we may point out that 
the importance of the nitrate-fields, in an 
economic sense, is probably much greater 
than is realized by the general reader. 
The question of their extent and duration 
is a problem which ought to possess an 
interest for many more than those only 
whose commercial interests may be there- 
by affected. We may say, without any 
exaggeration, that this is a question which 
intimately affects the welfare of our most 
important industry — viz., agriculture. 
The world’s supply of nitrogen, available 
for agricultural purposes, may, ere long, 
become too small to meet the demands 
made upon it. In order to understand 
this, we must draw our readers’ attention 
to the following elementary facts of agri- 
cultural science. 

The fertility of a soil may be said to be 
practically determined by the amount it 
contains, in a condition available for the 
crops’ needs, of certain substances, of 
which nitrogen is the most important from 
several points of view. In countries like 
our own, where an exhaustive system of 
husbandry has long been practised, it has 
been found necessary, in order to main- 
tain a heavy yield of crops, to restore, in 
the form of artificial manures, these fer- 
tilizing ingredients. In the past the chief 
artificial manures which have been used 
for this purpose have been guano, bones, 
mineral phosphates, and nitrate of soda. 
Of these, guano has been nearly entirely 
used up, and unless new deposits’ are 
discovered — which seems extremely un- 
likely —it will ere long cease to be pro- 
curable. The supply of bones has also 
been largely diminished, although there is 
always a certain amount being annually 
rendered available for this purpose. It 
is many years ago since Baron Liebig 
wrote : — 


England is robbing all other countries of the 
condition of their fertility. Already, in her 
eagerness for bones, she has turned up the 
battle-fields of Leipzig, of Waterloo, and of 
the Crimea; already from the catacombs of 
Sicily she has carried away the skeletons of 


many successive generations. Annually she 
removes from the shores of other countries to 
her own the manurial equivalent of three mil- 
lions and a half of men, whom she takes from 
us the means of supporting, and squanders 
down her sewers to the sea. Like a vampire, 
she hangs upon the neck of Europe — nay, of 
the entire world! and sucks the heart-blood 
from nations without a thought of justice 
towards them, without a shadow of fasting 
advantage to herself. 
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This indictment, it is scarcely necessary 
to remark, is somewhat exaggerated; but 
there is a certain amount of truth in it. 
There can be no doubt that we are using 
up our artificial fertilizers at an alarming 
rate, and that theirloss is irreparable. So 
long as we have the prospects of new 
sources, whence to make good the loss, the 
case is not so serious. With regard to 
phosphoric acid, which, next to nitrogen, 
is the most important fertilizer, this seems 
to be the case. For although guano and 
bones, formerly the chief sources of this 
ingredient, have become, as already no- 
ticed, very much diminished in supply, 
fresh sources have been rendered avail- 
able by the discovery of new deposits, and 
by the recognition of the manurial value 
of “basic slag,”* a bye-product in the 
manufacture of steel. 

Unfortunately the same cannot be said 
to be the case with nitrogen, which, al- 
though abundantly occurring in nature in 
certain forms, is by no means abundant in 
those forms in which only it is available 
as a plant-food. 

The loss of nitrogen in agriculture oc- 
curs in various ways. Much is removed 
by our cereal crops. A year ago the pres- 


ent writer computed the amount removed 
in this way in Great Britain alone to be 
over one hundred thousand tons of nitro- 
gen annually; in order to replace which, 


more than seven hundred thousand tons of 
nitrate of soda would be required. Acon- 
siderable amount is lost in the drainage of 
our fields ; for it is a striking fact that this 
substance, in its most valuable form, is the 
only valuable fertilizing ingredient that the 
soil is unable toretain. Other losses take 
place in a variety of ways, which space 
does not permit of mentioning here. To 
make up for these losses, on the other 
hand, there are certain natural sources of 
gain, the most important being the nitro- 
gen compounds which come down dis- 
solved in rain. These sources of gain, 
however, are utterly inadequate to make 
up for the losses. To do so, we have to 
rely almost entirely on our artificial nitrog- 
enous fertilizers; and it is an open ques- 
tion whether, even at the rate we are using 
these at present, there is not still a large 
margin of loss. Of our nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers, in addition to nitrate of soda, the 


* Basic slag is a rich phosphatic material obtained 
in the new Thomas Gilchrist basic process for the man- 
ufacture of steel. The “ converter” is lined with lime- 
stone, which unites with the phosphorus present in the 
iron, and forms phosphate of lime. It is the presence 
of this phosphate of lime — present in a chemical form 
not hitherto known — in the basic slag that gives it its 
manurial value. 
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chief are sulphate of ammonia and bones. 
The supply of the latter, up to a certain 
amount, at any rate, may be relied upon as 
assured. The former source, however, is 
not so certain, as it depends on industries 
whose continued existence cannot be guar- 
anteed. Sulphate of ammonia is obtained 
principally from gas, shale, and iron 
works, and its annual production in this 
country amounts to about one hundred 
and thirty thousand tons. Much of this, 
however, is not used at home for agricul- 
tural purposes, but is exported to foreign 
countries.* 

The importance, therefore, of nitrate of 
soda as the chief nitrogenous fertilizer 
will thus be seen to be great; and when 
the nitrate-fields of Chile are exhausted, 
the question of where we are to obtain 
fresh supplies will become a most serious 
one. Perhaps, however, by that time the 
interesting researches which have already 
shown that certain of our crops have the 
means of indirectly utilizing the boundless 
stores of nitrogen in our atmosphere will 
be sufficiently far advanced to furnish the 
agriculturist with a new system of hus- 
bandry, in which the necessity for artificial 
manuring will be entirely dispensed with; 
or perhaps the dream of the agricultural 
chemist may at last be realized by the 
discovery of a process for “fixing” the 
free atmospheric nitrogen by chemical 


means. 
C. M. AIKMAN. 


* The amount of nitrogen present in coal, and lost 
by our present methods of burning coal, is enormous. 
Mr. Ludwig Morse, F.R.S., has carried out some 
most valuable experiments on the best methods of 
recovering much of this nitrogen in the form of sul- 
phate of ammonia. He estimates the consumption of 
fuel in this country at one hundred and fifty million 
tons per annum, which would be capable of yielding 
six million tons of sulphate of ammonia. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
MR. MEREDITH IN HIS POEMS. 


OnE of Mr. Meredith’s disciples has 
expressed a hope that at least his master’s 
verse may be saved from the intrusion of 
the literary excursionist and holiday trip- 
per. Vain hope! To name any Parnas- 
sian aiguéi/lie as inaccessible is to invite 
some hardy mountaineer to essay its con- 
quest. By and bya pair of climbers follow 
in the solitary explorer’s track; next, an 
adventurous lady, roped and accompanied 
by guides; then a lady more adventurous, 
who discovers a second way of ascent, 
and whose achievement is duly blazoned 
abroad. Presently, the needle-point is 
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declared to be no barren peak, but a pleas- 
ant table-land; a company, with limited 
liability and unlimited power of talk, ex- 
ploits the discovery; hotels crown the 
summit; from base to brow runs the rail- 
way scientifically engineered ; personally 
conducted parties troop and bustle; and 
picnics remain in evidence by scattered 
fragments of the beer-bottle, greasy pa- 
pers, broken corks, and morsels of bitten 
sandwiches, that moulder in the sun. 
After all, why not? Let not our literary 
daintiness be over-nice. The great writers 
are hospitable, and afford ample space for 
comers of all kinds. A poet, if there be 
a little granite in him, will survive his 
worst and best admirers. His sunshine 
and air are better antiseptics than our 
daintiness. 

One who has no part in that “ cult within 
a cult,” of which the fervent disciple 
speaks, may yet be of the opinion that it 
is worth while to make acquaintance with 
the poetry of Mr. George Meredith, and. 
all the more so because that poetry really 
sets up no petty esthetic temple of its 
own, but belongs, in its degree, to the Na- 
tional Church of English Letters. Mr. 
Meredith composes hymns in honor of 
Mother Earth, whose rain and dew drop 
upon the evil and the good; such hymns, 
if they are worthy of their theme, can be 
meant for no clan or coterie or conventicle. 
And, in fact, their maker has said as much 
in his poem of “ The Thrush in February.” 


So mine are these new fruitings rich 
The simple to the common brings; 

I keep the youth of souls who pitch 
Their joy in this old heart of things. 


Mr. Meredith’s joy is indeed in the old 
heart of things — the wheat-field and the 
upland lawn and the firwood, the sun and 
the wind and the rain, the ways of bird 
and beast, the gladness of earth in man’s 
and maiden’s blood, and this refining itself 
to the swift play of intelligence, and the 
rapture of the spirit. Itis none the less 
true that, in celebrating the simple, he is 
often highly elaborate and ingenious, and 
that he presents the common in curiously 
uncommon ways. But when we have 
learnt how to straighten out his twisted 
phrases, to leap his aery chasms of remote 
associations, to catch a prospect through 
his eyelet holes of intelligence, to practise 
a certain legerdemain and keep five balls 
of meaning a dance together in the brain 
— when we have learnt these various 
things and several others, then the total 
significance of Mr. Meredith as a poet is 
found to be good; is found to be sound 
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and sweet and sane, seed for a hopeful 
sowing and clean wheat for our quern. 

Of course, it may be said that the de- 
mands which Mr. Meredith makes of his 
readers are exorbitant, and that a difficult 
style is necessarily a badstyle. Astudent 
of the history of literature, however, knows 
that the charge of obscurity, which is one 
of the charges most confidently brought 
by contemporaries, can be finally adjudi- 
cated on only by time. It may be sus- 
tained, or it may be refuted. To many of 
his contemporaries Gray was a tangle of 
difficulties; for critics of authority in a 
later period Wordsworth and Shelley and 
Coleridge wrote unintelligible nonsense ; 
and in our own day we have seen the 
poetry of Robert Browning slowly but 
surely expounding itself to a generation. 
Even caviare, it seems, may become alittle 
fly-blown. Perhaps Mr. Meredith’s style 
is difficult; but difficulty is a relative 
term, and experience should have taught 
us that this is a point on which it is wise 
to reserve an absolute judgment. Sword- 
practice is difficult to those who have not 
exercised the muscles of the wrist; and 
some dancers who foot it merrily in the 
waltz stand grim against the wall looking 
condemnation at the lifted leg and pointed 
toe of the Jas de guatre. If Mr. Meredith 
can teach young folk to dance to his music, 
the most reluctant of us will be forced to 
admit by and by that he has achieved 
what is the essential thing. Meanwhile it 
is lawful for any one who pleases to raise 
a sceptical eyebrow and put the question, 
“ But will he?” 

In guessing at the answer to that ques- 
tion we may find some help from consid- 
ering another: What has Mr. Meredith to 
say, be his manner of saying it good or ill? 
In a dozen volumes of prose the eager 
student of human nature has told us of 
his discoveries. Prose is proved by the 
achievement of his forty years of author- 
ship to be the main stream; verse is no 
more than a slender affluent. But both 
are Dichtung, and both, it may be added, 
are Wahrhezt. Or, to vary our metaphor, 
the Dichtung written in prose is the lake, 
broad-bosomed, with countless coves and 
creeks; the Dichtung written in verse is 
a lakelet higher among the hills, less easy 
of access, but open to the skies and to the 
passage of the stars, though at times in- 
volved in wreathing mists; and a stream 
runs down from lakelet to lake, connecting 
the two—for Mr. Meredith’s prose is at 
times such prose as a poet writes, and the 
thought and feeling expressed in his nov- 
els are fed from the contemplations of a 
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poet. His subtlety and his analytic power 
have in the novels a wider range for play ; 
his faith and hope are more directly ex- 
pressed in his verse. In both prose and 
verse his felicities are found in infelicity 
— or what for the present seems such ; his 
infelicities are found amid felicity ; he is 
at once a most alluring and a most provok- 
ing writer. 

In a generous letter of protest against 
one of Mr. Meredith’s reviewers of thirty 
years ago—a_ reviewer who had com- 
plained of “Modern Love” as dealing 
with “a deep and painful subject on which 
the writer has no conviction to express ” 
— Mr. Swinburne denied to poets the right 
to mount a pulpit: “there are pulpits 
enough for all preachers in prose; the 
business of verse-writing is hardly to ex- 
press convictions.” Yet certain poets at 
all times have chosen to assume the atti- 
tude of teachers or preachers. Spenser 
defined his purpose in the “Faerie 
Queene” as that of “ fashioning a gentle- 
man or noble person in virtuous and gen- 
tle discipline.” Milton, in “ Paradise 
Lost,” would 

assert Eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


We can hardly believe that when Milton 
wrote those words he was full of his fun. 
Pope alleged as the peculiar merit of his 
‘* Essay on Man,” that it steers between 
the extremes of doctrines seemingly oppo- 
site, and forms a temperate yet not incon- 
sistent system of ethics. Fortunately or 
unfortunately for his art, Shelley was a 
persistent preacher on texts chosen from 
* Political Justice.” I wish either to be 
considered as a teacher or as nothing,” 
said Wordsworth. Philosophy, declared 
Browning, is at the base of poetry. The 
doctrine of Stoicism modified by a doc- 
trine of culture is nobly preached in Mat- 
thew Arnold’s verse. The poet who pro- 
claimed himself the idle singer of an 
empty day, one who had no power to sing 
of heaven or hell, now declaims with po- 
etic rage against the hell of capitalism and 
competition, and prophesies of the terres- 
trial heaven of the Communist. Some one 
has even been found to set forth ina re- 
view — and the task was no unworthy one 
—the theology of Mr. Swinburne. No 
reader of the poems of Mr. Meredith, now 
when his orbit as poet may be more 
nearly determined than was possible in 
1862, can doubt that he has convictions 
and that he desires toexpress them. He, 
too, like all the larger spirits of this age 
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with or against his will, must needs be a 
preacher. 

In a recently published “ Lives of the 
Saints "— motley saints of the Positivist 
Calendar—it is mentioned among the 
grounds of Shelley’s canonization that he 
quickened in a high degree our sense of 
reverence and awe for the great fetish, the 
earth, To Mr. Meredith’s imagination 
and affections the great fetish is the mother 
at whose breasts we hang, from whose life 
we draw the milk that feeds us, and before 
all else be would inspire his disciple with 
filial loyalty and filial love. His feeling 
for nature is not —at least in its root, 
however it may be with the flower — the 
Wordsworthian sense 


Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 


He prefers the word earth to the more 
abstract word nature, and hugs reality. “I 
remember Mr. Wordsworth saying,” writes 
a friend of the poet, “that, at a particular 
stage of his mental progress, he used to 
be frequently so rapt into an unreal tran- 
scendental world of ideas that the external 
world seemed no longer to exist in relation 
to him, and he had to reconvince himself 
of its existence by clasping a tree, or 
something that happened to be near him.” 
Mr. Meredith never loses his hold upon 
things actual and positive ; he clasps the 
tree, observes its intricacy of branches, 
studies the wrinkles of its rind, can almost 
hear the murmur of the sap, catches sight 
of the squirrel scurrying aloft, sees every 
tit and finch that peeps or perches; and 
then through the real he discovers — as 
real also —the spiritual. He is the phy- 
sician Melampus of his own adenlontile 
poem : — 


With love exceeding a simple love of the 
things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody 
wreck ; 
Or change their perch on a beat of quivering 
wings 
From branch to branch, only restful to pipe 
and peck; 
Or, bristled, burl at a touch their snouts in a 
ball; 
Or cast their web between bramble and 
thorny hook; 
The good physician Melampus loving them 
ll 


Among them walked, as a scholar who 
reads a book. 


For him the woods were a home and gave him 
the key ; 
Of knowledge, thirst for their treasures in 





of inward trouble and perplexity, whether 
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herbs and flowers. 
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The secrets held by the creatures nearer than 


we 
To earth he sought, and the link of their 
life with ours: 
And where alike we are, unlike where, and 
the veined 
Division, veined parallel, of a blood that 
flows 
In them, in us, from the source by mar unat- 
tained, 
Save marks he well what the mystical woods 
disclose.* 


Like the physician Melampus the poet 
would not soar to the spiritual meanings 
of earth by any transcendental flight, but 
would master the text, with all its. minute 
difficulties, as an exact scholar, and so at 
last attain to the innermost purport of this 
book of life. 

Such a study implies faith at the outset, 
and it implies courage. Some of the 
meanings of earth lie indeed upon the sur- 
face — her summer meanings, her mes- 
sages of pleasure to the blood. If these 
are easy they are none the less precious : 


Call to mind 
The many meanings glistening up 
When Nature to her nurselings kind 
Hands them the fruitage and the cup! 


There is nothing of the ascetic in Mr. 
Meredith, unless we use “ascetic” in the 
nobler sense, meaning one who values 
strength and hardihood attained through 
discipline. He finds that blood nourishes 
brain, and wholesome blood means whole- 
some animal delights : — 


Life thoroughly lived is a fact in the brain, 
While eyes are left for seeing. 


Very charmingly, and with a touch of the 
great geniality of nature in her hour of 
animal awakening, Mr. Meredith has told 
his tale of “ The Appeasement of Deme- 
ter.” The beloved Proserpine has been 
snatched below; it is the season of dearth 
and almost despair : — 


Lean grass-blades, losing green on their 
bent flags, 
Sang chilly to themselves; lone honey- 
bees - 
Pursued the flowers that were not, with dry 


ags; 
Sole sound aloud the snap of sapless 
trees, 

More sharp than slingstones on hard breast- 
plates hurled, 

Back to first chaos tumbled the stopped world, 

Careless to lure or please. 

A nature of gaunt ribs, an Earth of crags. 


The description is hardly less admirable 
than Keats’s night of frost. Man and 


* Save marks he well; z.¢., unless he marks well. 
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woman, ycuth and age, are shrunken, 
cheerless, lost in the sloth of hopeless 
hours, wagging the tongue with weak and 
birdlike voice. Demeter stands yet wrath- 
ful in the vale, nor can her once glad naiad 
of the mountain-rivulet, Iambe, at first 
awaken forgiveness in her heart. But 
Iambe has some shadow of laughter in her 
still, and a woman’s brightness of craft; 
above the moan of human prayer she 
raises the cattle-call, and slowly from 
among the droves a horse and mare — 
“the wrecks of horse and mare ” — defile 
into the presence of the queen : — 


Howbeit the season of the dancing blood, 
Forgot was horse of mare, yea, mare of 
horse : 
Reversed, each head at either’s flank, they 
stood. 
Whereat the goddess, in a dim remorse, 
Laid hand on them and smacked; and her 
touch pricked. 
Neighing within, at either’s flank they licked ; 
Played on a moment’s force 
At courtship, withering to the crazy nod. 


And, presently, the Great Mother, touched 
by this faint symbol of all the vast and 
genial joy of earth, laughs aloud — laugh- 
ter “like thunder of the song of heart;” 
the curse is rent ; gladness, like a thousand 
runnels from the hills, descends upon the 
valley and the valley-folk, and beast and 
bird; the “kindly lusts” inspire them 
once again; the plough drives in the fur- 
row, and the blade springs green above 
the brown: — 


O Laughter! beauty plumped, and love had 
birth. 
Laughter! O thou reviver of sick earth! 
Good for the spirit, good 
For body; thou to both art wine and bread ! 


Our English people, Mr. Meredith in- 
clines to believe, have less need of their 
pious exercises, conjoined with “hog- 
gery,” than of a wise “schooling in the 
Pleasures.” He distrusts profoundly that 
way of piety which begins by rejecting 
God’s first gift — the earth itself, its 
schooling, its toils, its joys. Shall we 
fancy that we have wings to our shoulders 
and name this earth of ours Dust and 
Ashes? or shall we run the glad furrow 
and turn the soil? Shall we view earth 
as a “damned witch,” fair to the eye but 
full of foulness? And is this piety to 
him who gave us so excellent a habita- 
tion ?— 


We, pious humpback mountebanks, mean- 
while ; 
Break off our antics to stand forth, white- 
eyed, 
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And fondly hope for our Creator’s smile, 

By telling him that his prime work is vile, 

Whom, through our noses, we’ve re- 
nounced, denied. 


No; there is a better way of religious 
service than this—a way of faith and 
labor and joy :— 
And are we the children of Heaven and Earth? 
We’ll be true to the mother with whom we 
are, 
So to be worthy of Him who, afar, 
Beckons us on to a brighter birth.* 


Fidelity to earth is indeed fidelity to 
that heaven in which earth lives and moves 
and has its being. 

With “ The Appeasement of Demeter ” 
should be read “ The Day of the Daughter 
of Hades,” and “ Phoebus with Admetus.” 
Each poem — and to these may be added 
as a third. “ The Lark Ascending ”—isa 
song of the joy of earth. When Proser- 
pina returns from the under world, she 
bears with her, on a morning, the shadow- 
born daughter of Hades, to whom one 
glad holiday in the sunshine is granted ; 
and slipping from the car, the maiden has 
for her companion throughout this day the 
young singer, Callistes. In the valley 
among the vines, among the wheat fields, 
among the olive groves, by the lake mar- 
gin, by the stream side, in the brakes, in 
the pine woods, upon the mountain heights, 
go by this morning of delight, this noon 
with its deeper bliss, this evening with its 
thundershowers and racing torrents, a 
day of mingled joy and alarm to the hu- 
man heart of young Callistes, but of fear- 
less joy to the maiden who can interpret 
in her song the good meanings of the 
earth : — 

That song 

Of the sowing and reaping, and cheer 

Of the husbandman’s heart, made strong 

Through droughts and deluging rains, 

With his faith in the Great Mother’s love: 

O the joy of the breath she sustains, 

And the lyre of the light above, 

And the first rapt vision of Good, 

And the fresh young sense of Sweet. 


Something of Demeter’s laughter — 
that of a god at sight of the play of pleas- 
ure in a humbler sphere than the realm of 
gods — may be divined in the maiden’s 
fond regard for Pan and her innocent 
curiosity about his ways : — 


The sacred loon 
The frolic, the Goatfoot God; 
For stories of indolent noon 
In the pine forest’s odorous nod, 


* This and the quotation immediately preceding are 





from the ** (de to the Spirit of Earth in Autumn,’ 
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She questioned, not knowing: he can 
Be waspish, irascible, rude, 
He is oftener friendly to man, 
And ever to beasts and their brood. 
For the which did she love him well, 
She said, and his pipes of the reed, 
His twitched lips puffing to tell 
In music his tears and his need, 
Against the sharp catch of his hurt, 
Not as shepherds of Pan did she speak, 
Nor spake as the schools, to divert, 
But fondly, perceiving him weak 
Before gods, and to shepherds a fear, 
A holiness, horn and heel. 


Yes, with all his weakness, the frotic 
Goatfoot is sacred, and he should be dear 
to the lovers of earth. 

But a true lover of earth must be a 
hardy lover, caring for more than her 
soothing touch and soft caress, able to 
read her heart even though she should 
frown or seem cold and indifferent. Mr. 
Meredith is bent above all to understand 
her meanings that are severe, yet kind in 
their severity ; those ways of hers which 
train us for the battle-field rather than the 
bower. Is it later autumn when foliage 
flies, and the skies are of slate, or when 
the mist lies low, and 


Narrows the world to my neighbor’s gate; 
Paints me Life as a wheezy crone? 


Let us master the blood; let us not live 
by the senses ; let us read deeper into the 
life of earth, and we shall see that all is 
well. Under the surface, in this season 
of chill, there is the fire of a great hearth. 
Mother Earth is not sluggish nor cold: — 


Under the surface she burns, 
Quick at her wheel, while the fuel, decay, 
Brightens the fire of renewal : and we? 
Death is the word of a bovine day, 
Know you the breast of the springing To-be. 


Or, again, is the bitterest of east winds 
hissing ?— is the land whipped and shorn 
by the gale; the sky hurried on and oblit- 
erated by flying cloud-rack; and are the 
mouths of men locked grimly as they 
wrestle with the blast? For the senses it 
is hard; but once more let us read deeper, 
and what shall we discern? What but 
Life sitting at her grindstone — 


That she may give us edging keen, 
Sting us for battle, till as play 

The common strokes of fortune shower. 
Such meaning in a dagger-day 

Our wits may clasp to wax in power. 


It is through contention and struggle 
that blood is mastered, and brain wins its 
due supremacy. Earth has — loved 
the strong; once she loved her old Titan 
brood, and now she cares for their modern 
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successors who strive with mind more than 
with muscle ; she would rouse her chosen 
ones out of the soft life of sensual ease, 
she would teach them mastery and self- 
command, so that brain may grow out of 
blood, and brain in its turn be developed 
into soul. 

But does Earth indeed care at all for her 
offspring, Man? Are not the laws of na- 
ture regardless of humanity, and ruthless 
in their blind persistence? Mr. Meredith 
has no desire to cheat himself with words ; 
above all else he seeks reality. Is there, 
then, in truth this opposition between man 
and nature? Is there this breach of con- 
tinuity in the universe, or rather is not 
man the crowning part of nature — nature 
evolving itself, or being evolved, into mind 
and soul? And arenot the laws of human 
nature her laws? Man’s loving-kindness, 
his mercifulness, his passion for righteous- 
ness, are they not the flower and fruit of 
her long, obscure endeavor? Is not in 
truth their root in her? And what if the 
seeming cruelty of Earth to her child, Man, 
be no more than a wholesome severity, 
needed in order that he may advance 
through brain to soul, and from bestial up 
to spiritual? Her desire all along was no 
other than to speed the race; her fear, 
that man might falter and wax faint : — 


She, judged of shrinking nerves, appears 
A Mother whom no cry can melt; 

But read her past desires and fears, 
The letters on her breast are spelt. 


It is through strife and through suffer- 
ing that such advance as the world can 
boast — an advance like that of a drunkard 
who bears a pack and reels from side to 
side, yet still keeps on his way — has been 
made. Hence, though Mr. Meredith per- 
ceives our national need of “ schooling in 
the Pleasures,” he is no sedate philoso- 
pher at ease in the garden of Epicurus. 
That garden was indeed — 


A shining spot upon a shaggy map, 
Where mind and body, in fair junction free, 
Luted their joyful concord. 


That garden was a happy nursery of gen- 
tlemen; but the higher wisdom is not 
attained by the “long drawing of an equal 
breath.” There is wilderness to be re- 
claimed outside the ordered garden; and 
so for the needs of our world better than 
the philosophy of Epicurus is 
The crucifix that came of Nazareth. 

Let us not suppose, however, that even in 
what is highest in our religions or fairest 


in our ideals we can sever ourselves from 
the good Mother Earth. What we deem 
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divine, and what indeed is divine, is but 
the natural evolved to its perfect flower in 
the spirit — 


IN 


Man builds the soaring spires, 
That sing his soul in stone: of Earth he 
draws, 
Though blind to her, by spelling at her laws, 
His purest fires. 


“Intellect and reverence,” writes Mr. 
Meredith in his latest novel, “must clash 
to the end of time if we persist in regard- 
ing the Spirit of Life as a remote externe, 
who plays the human figures to bring about 
this or that issue, instead of being beside 
us, within us, our breath, if we will; mark- 
ing on us where at each step we sink to 
the animal, mount to the divine, we and 
ours who follow, offspring of body or 
mind.” 

Thus then, according to Mr. Meredith’s 
teaching, external nature loses its cruel, 
sphinx-like aspect as soon as we read its 
meaning with the soul; as soon as we per- 
ceive the unity of the cosmos, and know 
that it constantly climbs upward from 
sense to spirit, and that spirit signifies for 
us righteousness, love, sacrifice, joy —a 
joy transcending the poor pleasure which 
comes through the satisfaction of egoistic 
greeds. Blood and brain and spirit— 
these three are co-operant powers, the 
“deepest gnomes of earth,” and it will go 
ill with us if we part the friendly triad. 
We walk on the dark edge of earth under 
the midnight stars, and they seem remote 
and cold, shining implacably ; little care 
they for human hungers, hungers of the 
heart, hungers of the intellect : — 


Forever virgin to our sense, 

Remote they wane to gaze intense: 

Prolong it, and in ruthlessness they smite 

The beating heart behind the ball of sight: 
Till we conceive their heavens hoar, 
Those lights they raise but sparkles frore, 

And Earth, our warm-blood Earth, a shudder- 


ing prey 
To that frigidity of brainless nay. 


But is not love the gift of Earth? And is 
not Earth the member of this stupendous 
cosmos best known to us? And shall we 
believe that Earth is the sole throne of 
Deity? Itis the craven part of us that 
quails before the splendor of the stars. If 
Earth be known aright as one among the 
starry fold, faith comes to us — faith 
grounded in reason — by virtue of which 
we recognize the presence of her life in 
them, her law in the law to which they 
move ; yes, and even her love in the heart 
of these, her sister-planets. And so when 
night wanes, and morning brings back the 
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sight of our old beloved Earth, we see her, 
touched through our sense of this sister- 
hood to strange and remote worlds, with a 
new glory :— 
Then at new flood of customary morn, 

Look at her through her showers, 

Her mists, her streaming gold, 
A wonder edges the familiar face: 
She wears no more that robe of printed hours ; 
Half strange seems Earth and sweeter than 

her flowers. 


The reader need not be counselled to let 
that last perfect line lingerin his ear and 
live in his heart. 

The mystery of Earth and of its life, is 
like that of the enchanted Woods of West- 
ermain —a terror to those of little insight 
and little faith, but to one who brings 
brain and spirit, as harmless as are the 
gliding waves toa swimmer. Possess in 
yourself a love of the light, and you shall 
be enabled by it to read every secret of the 
darkness, and to know that each secret is 
good. Doubt or distrust, let greeds and 
egoistic pride darken the light within you, 
and you are caught in your own trap; all 
that was innocent and sweet, all that was 
grave and ennobling in these Woods of 
Westermain become dangerously hostile 
to you in a moment : — 


Here the snake across your path 
Stretches in his golden bath: 
Mossy-footed squirrels leap 

Soft as winnowing plumes of Sleep: 


Each has business of his own; 

But should you distrust a tone, 
Then beware. 

Shudder all the haunted roods, 

All the eyeballs under hoods 
Shroud you in their glare. 

Enter these enchanted woods, 
You who dare. 


Mr. Meredith has dared; and he tells 
us, as his solution of the mystery, and 
as the truth by which he lives, this— 
that the Great Mother, in her joy of life, 
has given us blood and breath not for 
sensual uses or luxurious ease, but for 
endless warfare; that her medicinal herb 
can heal all the wounds of our battle; and 
that reading to this effect the spiritual 
meaning of Earth, he can trust her, not in 
life alone, but even “ down to death.” 

Yes, “down to death;” for what is a 
faith but a reed, if it cannot stand its cru- 
cial test and extreme trial? In the “Ode 
to the Spirit of Earth in Autumn ” occur 
some lines which express with incompar- 
able beauty a trust in the good purport of 
death founded on a knowledge of the good 
purport of life : — 
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And O, green bounteous earth! 
Bacchante Mother! stern to those 
Who live not in thy heart of mirth; 
Death shall I shrink from, loving thee? 
Into the breast that gives the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall ? 


But to contemplate our own death with 
equanimity is not after all difficult for any 
sane person. There is a trial more cruel 
to the flesh and spirit than this. No poem 
of Mr. Meredith’s strikes deeper from the 
colored surface of things to the hard rock 
of life, out of which springs water for our 
needs, than that named “A Trial of 
Faith.” It is the morning of May day, 
and before the holiday chilies appear at 
the window the writer goes forth and 
climbs the hill that he may wrestle alone 
with his fate; for the good companion of 
his life, she, the pulse of his heart, lies 
upon her death-bed. All the world is 
glad, expecting summer; the lark is aloft, 
and a south wind blows. Memories of 
her brightness, her sweetness, her Nor- 
man birthplace, and the visit to it paid 
by husband and wife together fill his 
mind. With heart and brain and soul 
divided from each other, one thing, and 
one only, seems to remain with him — the 
disciplined habit of the observing eye ; all 
the sights of the May morning enter at 
that sense; yet “ this earth of the beauti- 
ful breasts ” seems to wear the visage of a 
hag. Ofa sudden an exquisite apparition 
comes into view; up the spine of the 
double combe, something shining like 
new-born light — or as a banner victorious 
over death and despair—the pure wild 
cherry in bloom: — 


I knew it: with her, my own, 
Had hailed it pure of the pure; 
Our beacon yearly. 


There are moments of life quickened 
by pain or by joy, when we become chords 
sensitive to every musical touch of nature. 
Suddenly, by this sight of the shining tree 
and the sound of the children’s voices at 
their maying, maternal Earth gains en- 
trance to the sufferer’s spirit, and a har- 
mony is re-established between heart and 
brain and soul, which enables him to think 
sanely and face his sorrow with manly 
courage. Not, indeed, that Nature sym- 
pathizes with our grief, or gives tear for 
tear; we weep, bleed, writhe, and she is 
unmoved. Nor, when we question her of 
the life beyond earth does she give one 
sign. Her wheels roll on; to implore 
them to pause is the cry of unfaith. To 
catch at comfort in legends is but an indul- 
gence of our weakness. 
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Earth yields not for prayer at her knees; 
The woolly beast bleating will shear. 

These are our sensual dreams. 


Nor will she answer those questions that 
neither sow nor reap. But one thing Earth 
gives us, and that the one thing needful — 
harsh wisdom, her medicinal herb. Not 
through pathetic fallacies about nature, 
not through legends —once useful for 
man’s growth, but now an evil opiate — 
shall we win such strength as is attainable, 
but rather through reality and the true 
reading of the law of life. And what is 
this law, but the law of growth from sense 
to spirit through change and through pain, 
until a warrior’s heart and a reasonable 
soul are formed within us — 


Mirror of Earth, and guide 
To the Holies from sense withheld? 


If kuason be once active and armed in us, 
she will wrestle with that old worm, self; 
she will pierce the brute in us; her light 
will cleanse the foul recesses of his den; 
and through our service to her the well 
of the sorrows within us may also be 
cleansed : — 


For a common delight will drain 
The rank individual fens 

Of a wound refusing to heal 

While the old worm slavers its root. 


And so the sufferer, doomed to the loss of 
his dearest one, can meet his trial with a 
human heart : — 


I bowed as a leaf in vain, 

As a tree when the leaf is shed 

To winds in the season at wane: 
And when from my soul I said, 

** May the worm be trampled: smite 
Sacred Reality! ’’ power 

Filled me to front it aright. 

I had come to my faith’s ordeal. 


There are indeed questions which re- 


main unanswered. Is it not enough that 
we should learn the lesson of our Earth — 
how through strife and anguish the flesh 
grows up into the spirit? And as for 
spirit, it does not rave about a goal; it 
needs not anthropomorphic idols; it de- 
sires neither celestial splendors nor the 
sleep of annihilation ; it can trust the pur- 
pose of Earth ; it uses Earth’s gifts and as- 
pires ; it dreams of something higher than 
itself, and such dreams — those of Reason 
‘at the ultimate bound of her wit” — are 
serviceable as an atmosphere and widening 
horizon for the soul, dreams untouched by 
the lusts of ease and sensual comfort, 
dreams of the blossom of good, which are 
as a banner unrolled for battle, upheld by 
Reason as it presses onward to find the 
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| Reason higher than itself, which also we 
|/name not Reason, but Beneficence. Mr. 
| Meredith’s conclusion of the whole matter, 
in “A Faith on Trial,” is expressed more 
concisely in the closing stanza of his lyric, 
“ The Question Whither; ” — 


Then let our trust be firm in good, 
Though we be of the fasting ; 

Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting. 

We children of Beneficence 
Are in its being sharers ; 

And Whither vainer sounds than Whence, 
For word with such wayfarers. 


If it be alleged that such cheerfui opti- 
mism as this is a matter of temperament 
Mr. Meredith answers: “ No; it is a truth 
of reason, tested by the test of experience 
bitter to the flesh, and not found wanting.” 

To discover the teaching of Mr. Mere- 
dith I have had resort chiefly to poems 
which deal with the interpretation of na- 
ture ; but it is obvious that the true mean- 
ings of Earth, as Mr. Meredith conceives 
them, can be read only through humanity 
viewed as the chief offspring of Earth. 
The secret of Earth is to be found neither 
in the solitude of the fields nor in turbid 
cities ; itis known only to those who pass 
to and fro between nature and man : — 


They hearing History speak, of what men 
were, 
And have become, are wise. 
great 
In vision and solidity; it lives. 
Yet at a thought of life apart from her,* 
Solidity and vision lose their state, 
For Earth, that gives the milk, the spirit 
gives. 
Solidity and vision — these are the needs 
of a worthy student of life; solidity, grow- 
ing from a patient mastery of facts, so 
that the vision may be other than that of 
the phantast ; vision, as of a true seer, so 
that the student may be more than a my- 
opic specialist and mere accumulator of 
details. The sentimental or pseudo-ro- 
mantic feeling for nature, which flies to 
its glooms and grandeurs, or to its pas- 
‘toral innocences, as a refuge from human 
society, is, with Mr. Meredith, material 
for scorn. This is the “bile and buskin 
attitude ” of Byron in his “ Manfred ” and 
“Childe Harold;” and in the duel be- 
tween Byron — with his dreams of indi- 
gestion, his sham misanthropy, his hinted 
horrors — and “the world of spinsterdom 
and clergy,” there is excellent substance 
for a comedy. Standing beside the gla- 
cier-green Rosanna as it foams and tum- 


The gain is 


* Earth, 
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bles through its ravine of the Stanzer 
Thal, Mr. Meredith sees in its eddying 
rush, its passion, joy, and trouble, an im- 
age of London or —shall we say ?— of 
life : — 


Here’s devil take the hindmost too; 

And an amorous wave has a beauty in view; 

And lips of others are kissing the rocks: 

Here’s i of bubbles, and wooing of 
rocks. 


To an Arcadian dreamer such fancies 
must seem a profanation of the sanctity of 
the spot; for is it not the naiad’s haunt? 
“‘ Most certainly it is,” replies Mr. Mere- 
dith, “ but what is the present use of your 
naiad? If she be useless, she stands con- 
demned by art as no creature of true 
beauty. Wiilshe fly with the old gods, or 
join withthe new? Come; let us put the 
naiad to the test.” 


What say you, if, in this retreat, 
While she poses tiptoe on yon granite slab, 
man, 
T introduce her, shy and sweet, 
To a short-neck’d, many-caped London cab- 
man? 


Why not? A scientific professor would 
prove that she is a mere foam-bow; anda 
nymph on sufferance must not act my 
Lady Scornful. In other words, if senti- 
ment cannot wed fact, sentiment must van- 
ish as unfit for this century of ours which 
honors reality. The nymph lacks a soul, 
which possibly she may get by wedding 
the wheezy cabman. Bear in mind that it 
is a little hard on him too; before he 
could plunge in the stream he must needs 
peel off adozen capes! Thus, with the 
hearty animal spirits that come of open-air 
adventure among Tyrolean heights, Mr. 
Meredith plays with his grotesque alle- 
gory. But the meaning is a serious and 
sober one; he would point out the way in 
which the delicate spirit of solitary places 
may live and last— by mingling its life 
with that of humanity. And has it not in 
truth done so in the impulse and cheer 
which the poet bears back from the gla- 
cier-torrent to his own English home? 


How often will these long links of foam 

Cry to me in my English home, 

To nerve me, whenever I hear them bellow, 

Like = smack of the hand of a gallant fel- 
ow! 


Were ever the gains of holiday travel 
more gaily recounted ? 


I give them my meaning here, and they 

Will give me theirs when far away. 

And the snowy points, and the ash-pale peaks, 
Will bring a trembling to my cheeks, 
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The leap of the white-fleck’d, clear light, 
green 
Sudden the length of its course be seen, 
As, swift it launches an emerald shoulder, 
And, thundering ever of the mountain, 
Slaps in sport some giant boulder 
And tops it in a silver fountain. 


Here truly is the Rosanna brought into 
London, alive and splashing for Piccadilly, 
if it please. 

Those who would make acquaintance 
with Mr. Meredith’s men and women may 
begin with the novels; and successive 
editions prove that now they need no ad- 
vice to act thus wisely. But the men and 
women of the poems form an interesting 
and varied group. The English figures 
of humble life, figures humorously treated, 
which are, perhaps, the best known of the 
group — Juggling Jerry and the Old Chart- 
ist — are by no means the most admirable. 
The bumor of these inventions, or the 
mingled humor and pathos, is somewhat 
crude and somewhat self-conscious; the 
moral is needlessly patent through the 
poem. I should not greatly grieve if the 
patriot engineer — a modern and degener- 
ate Philip Falconbridge — were interned 
in some obscure portion of the territory of 
Limoges, Duke of Austria, where the rail- 
way system may need extension. But 
there is not one maid or wedded woman 
of Mr Meredith’s poems, from the lissome 
beauty of “ Love in the Valley” to Arch- 
duchess Anne, grim in her struggle be- 
tween pride and passion, whom we could 
willingly forget. Even the “Fair Ladies 
in Revolt ” — though ladies in revolt are 
not always fair in aspect or in argument — 
show an admirable art in piercing mascu- 
line sophistries and current platitudes. 
Almost they persuade me to be laureate- 
logician of their company, though at the 
risk of becoming the most 


Fool-flushed old noddy ever crowned with 
buds. 


“T like Mr. Meredith best,” says a critic 
with whom even to err would be still to 
remain bright and suggestive, “I like Mr. 
Meredith best in ‘The Nuptials of At- 
tila.”” And in making choice of this 
masterly piece of narrative Mr. Henley 
assuredly has not gone astray. The enor- 
mous life and movement of the army of 
the Huns is brought visibly and audibly 
before us; the turbulent sea of humanity 
surges in our sight. And our sense of its 
vastness and its wildness gives us a meas- 
ure of the power of that short, glittering- 
eyed, thin-bearded, square-chested ruler, 
who sways to his will this mass of fiery 
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force and passion. And yet there is one 
stronger than he. Is it Death the con- 
queror? Or can it be the cold, white girl, 
his one-night bride, whose fist is no larger 
than a summer fig : — 

Huddled in the corner dark, 

Humped and grinning like a cat, 

Teeth for lips! — ’tis she! she stares, 

Glittering through her bristled hairs. 

Rend her! Pierce her to the hilt! 


For a moment longer we see her the 
central object of wild contention, but now 
in the calm fit of her insanity, combing her 
hair “with quiet paws;” and then in the 
break up of the vast army Ildico disap- 
pears from view; of her we know no more 
than of a leaf rolled down the Danube. 

The most important document in the 
study of the human heart which Mr. Mere- 
dith has given us in verse is doubtless 
“Modern Love.” “Praise or blame,” 
wrote Mr. Swinburne, “ should be thought- 
ful, serious, careful, when applied to a 
work of such subtle strength, such depth 
of delicate power, such passionate and 
various beauty” as this. Praise or blame 
seems equally needless now; the poem has 
taken its place; there it is, and there it 
will remain. The critic’s complaint that 
‘Modern Love” deals with a deep and 
painful subject on which Mr. Meredith 
has no conviction to express, was a nat- 
ural outbreak of human infirmity; we all 
like to have the issues of a difficult case 
made clear; we all like to have a problem 
worked out toits solution. But in art, as 
in life, it is not always good policy to 
snatch at a near advantage : — 

Oh! if we draw a circle premature, 

Heedless of far gain, 
Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure, 
Bad is our bargain ! 


Sometimes it is more for our good that 
art should put a question courageously 
than that it should propose some petty 
answer to the question. In “ Modern 
Love,” if Mr. Meredith does not prescribe 
a remedy for the disease of marriage per- 
verted from its true ends—unless that 
remedy be the general one of more brain, 
and so more spirit, more righteousness, 
more beneficence —he at least makes a 
careful diagnosis of thecase. It is some- 
thing to describe the phases of the mal- 
ady, and to issue no advertisement of a 
quack nostrum. And in that silence which 
precedes one last low cry: “Now kiss 
me, dear! it may be now!” does not Mr. 
Meredith make us feel, with a sense too 
deep for tears, how pity pleads for sin? 
and is not this something as helpful to us 
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as if he had expressed “a conviction ona 
painful subject”? 

One remarkable poem treats, not of a 
malady in the individual life, but of a crisis 
in the life of a nation, and here certainly 
Mr. Meredith does not fail to express clear 
and sound convictions. The calamities of 
France in 1870 called forth two English 
chaunts of extraordinary poetic beauty and 
virtue, Whitman’s cry of cheer amid the 
gloom, “ O Star of France,” and Mr. Mere- 
dith’s noble ode, first published in the 
Fortnightly Review. Both poems are 
inspired by love and grief and hope; but 
Mr. Meredith, having * convictions to ex- 
press,” does not refrain from words of 
warning and of counsel. France is hon- 
ored by him as the possessor of what he 
values so highly —“brain;” and being 
“‘ Mother of Reason” she is trebly cursed, 
because she not only feels and sees the 
cruel blow, but perceives that it is the just 
punishment of her misdeeds. “ Inveterate 
of brain,” let her put her insight to wise 
uses, and learn from whence true strength 
proceeds : — 


For Strength she yearns, 
For Strength, her idol once, too long her toy. 
Lo, Strength is of the plain root-Virtues born : 
Strength shail ye gain by service, prove in 
scorn, 
Train by endurance, by devotion shape. 
Strength is not won by miracle or rape. 
It is the offspring of the modest years, 
The gift of sire to son, thro’ those firm laws 
Which we name Gods; which are the right- 
eous cause, 
The cause of man and manhood’s ministers. 


There is a country nearer to his beloved 
England than is her neighbor France, to 
which it were well if like counsel were 
tendered by Mr. Meredith; and the lines 
which follow on the priestly blessing of 
banners flung abroad “in the game of 
beasts,” are perhaps not grown altogether 
out of date. 

Mr. Meredith describes his first vol- 
ume, the “ Poems” of 1851, as “extinct.” 
I have now said my say ; but if space per- 
mitted I should willingly add a postscript 
on this rare volume, a copy of which has 
had what to Mr. Meredith must seem the 
misfortune to escape from the hands of a 
distinguished home ruler, to whom it was 
presented by the author, into those of a 
recreant Irishman, who loves Mother En- 
gland, and who also cares for the infants 
of a poetic spring, even “ before their but- 
tons are disclosed.” The little volume 
has much in it that is graceful and even 
beautiful, and when Mr. Meredith super- 
intends a collected edition of his verse, he 
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should follow Wordsworth’s example, and 
admit, as one section, ‘“* Poems Written in 
Youth.” Meanwhile curious readers, who 
have not had my own good fortune, may 
learn something about the poet’s “ Juve- 
nilia,” from Mr. Le Gallienne’s study of 
George Meredith. 

To many persons, not long since, Mr. 
Meredith’s novels seemed to be the Woods 
of Westermain, dark, obscure, and unfre- 
quented. Like Poliphilus, in the Renais- 
sance allegory, they have now emerged 
out of the dark wood, and are about to 
refresh themselves from its waters. But 
in the magical woodcut of Fra Francesco 
Colonna’s romance, at the moment when 
he stoops to drink, the attention of Poli- 
philus is arrested by a wondrously sweet 
song; with hand already scooped for the 
water, he pauses and looks up. I shall 
be pleased if this article touches for any 
reader of Mr. Meredith’s novels the nerve 
of hearing, and awakens his sense to the 
song of the bird. 

EDWARD DOWDEN. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
HISTORY IN A STABLE LOFT. 


THE writer of romance loves to tell of 
the discovery of some precious document, 
hidden — from motives either good or bad 
— in an out-of-the-way corner, and brought 
to light just at the moment needed by his 
plot. The theme is an old one, and there 
are on record plenty of authentic instances 
which give it a foundation in fact. To 
these instances one more may now be 
added by a recent discovery in a stable 
loft at Belvoir Castle of a mass of dirt- 
covered writings, which, when cleaned and 
read, have shed a by no means unimpor- 
tant side-light on English history — social 
and political. 

Some four years ago a representative of 
that very useful Royal Commission * — 
which gives to willing owners of manu- 
scripts a knowledge of what their muni- 
ment rooms contain, and merits its trifling 
cost to the country by making public the 
result of its investigations — went down to 
Belvior Castle to calendar the Duke of 
Rutland’s papers, which, considering the 
position held by the Manners family for 
several centuries, were believed to be rich 
in historical matter. Mr. Maxwell Lyte, 
C.B., the gentleman to whom the work 
was entrusted, was not disappointed with 
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what he found—a collection of letters, 
covering the period from 1549 to the close 
of the last century; but, on settling down 
to calendar these, he discovered the Eliz- 
abethan correspondence annoyingly im- 
perfect ; he therefore began to search for 
further material, and, in so doing, came 
upon a key with a label bearing the deli- 
ciously suggestive inscription “Key of old 
writings over Stable.” Belvoir Castle is 
built on the top of a hill, at the bottom of 
which stand the stables. Down that hill 
Mr. Lyte went with alacrity, and made his 
way to the stable loft, where he discovered 
a vast mass of paper and parchment. 
Who had last ventured into this mysteri- 
ous chamber no one knew, but it had cer- 
tainly welcomed no recent visitor, for a 
curtain of cobwebs hung from the rafters, 
and the documents, that rose from the 
floor to the height of three or four feet, 
were covered with filth and rubbish that 
rendered white paper undistinguishable 
from brown. With the aid of a laborer,a 
few documents were literally dug out from 
the rubbish, and it was then plain enough 
that rats — the stable loft’s only tenants — 
had swallowed a good many historical 
facts. Some documents had lost their 
dates, some their signatures, whilst others 
had been simply reduced to powder. A 
long tetter, written by Elizabeth’s favorite, 
the Earl of Leicester, had lost its centre. 
Still a good deal of undevoured history 
remained, and amongst the pile, a sprin- 
kling of letters, written from and to men 
who fought and fell during the Wars of 
the Roses, who welcomed Henry Tudor 
at Milford Haven or resisted him at Bos- 
worth, and who played leading parts in 
State affairs during the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and his children. 

This correspondence had once belonged 
to the Vernons of Haddon Hall; it passed 
by marriage to the Manners family, and 
then got stowed away in the stable loft till 
found as described. Now that it is dusted, 
put into order of date, and calendared, let 
us see what it tells — what is the histor- 
ical side-light that it sheds. 

Henry Vernon of Haddon seems to have 
possessed that power of ready change of 
political front so indispensable to the suc- 
cessful courtier at the time of struggle 
*twixt the houses of York and Lancaster. 
He consequently kept his head on his 
shoulders whilst many around him, and 
with whom he was associated, lost theirs. 
The first we hear of him is in March, 1471 
—the spring following the sudden out- 
| burst of Lancastrian popularity which de- 
| throned Edward IV., and drove him fora 
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while across the seas. Vernon was then, 
of course, an active Lancastrian, and in 
receipt of a letter from Clarence, which 
tells him that “ K. E.” (as the writer styled 
his brother, Edward IV.) had been seen 
off the coast of Norfolk, sailing towards 
the Humber. Before the end of the 
month Clarence had learned for certain of 
Edward’s landing inthe North. He there- 
fore bade Vernon come to him “ inconti- 
nent after the sight of this our lettres... 
with as many personnes defensibly ar- 
rayed as ye can make ;” avowedly to serve 
King Henry VI. Within two days of the 
date of this letter, Ciarence’s father-in-law, 
the famous “king-maker,” Richard, Earl 
of Warwick, wrote to Vernon a letter 
which is certainly one of the most inter- 
esting that was found in the loft. After 
the fashion of the time, the body of the 
letter is in the handwriting of a clerk or 
secretary, but the signature and a post- 
script are written by Warwick himself, 
and furnish the only specimen of the hand- 
writing of that remarkable man known to 
exist. The letter announces that “ yonder 
man, Edward,” King Henry VI.’s “ great 
enemy, rebel, and traitor,” having landed 
in the North, was marching southwards 
with a foreign army of less than two thou- 
sand men, composed of “ Flemynges, Es- 
terlinges, and Danes,” but that he received 
no favor from the counties through which 
Vernon is therefore urged 


he passed. 
to hasten towards the writer at Coven- 


try. The king-maker’s postscript reads: 
“ Henry, I pray you fayle not now, as ever 
I may do for you. — Warrewyk.” In less 
than three weeks after Warwick had thus 
made so light of Edward’s forces, he lay 
dead on the battlefield at Barnet. 

Early in April we find Clarence thank- 
ing Vernon for the despatch of men to his 
aid, but still begging Vernon himself to 
join him at Banbury. Particularly inter- 
esting is this letter, as illustrating Clar- 
ence’s change of front, for it can hardly 
have reached Haddon before Vernon learnt 
the news that his correspondent, “ false, 
fleeting, perjured Clarence,” had himself 
donned the White Rose. 

Tidings of the Lancastrian defeat at 
Tewkesbury on May 6 were conveyed to 
Vernon (who by that time had also changed 
the color of the rose he wore) by Clarence 
himself in a letter, written from the scene 
of the battle, two days after it had been 
fought, which tells that “Edward, late 
called Prince, the late Erl of Devon, with 
other estates, knightes, squiers, and gentil- 
men, were slayn in playn bataill; Edmund, 
late Duc of Somerset, taken and put to 
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execucion and other diverses estates, 
knightes, squiers, and gentilmen taken.” 
Edward himself was “fully pourposed, 
with the grace of Our Lord” to haster 
northwards to establish his government, 
and it was his desire that Vernon should 
join him at Coventry within a week, with 
as many men, “ defensibly arrayed,” as he 
could muster. Thus, a ¢ontemporary let- 
ter sets at rest the existing doubts as to 
the manner in which Prince Edward, the 
son of Henry VI., met his death, and dis- 
pels forever the story of the boy’s daunt- 
less behavior when brought into Edward’s 
presence — behavior which induced Clar- 
ence to butcher him in cold blood. After 
this we find Vernon regularly taking or- 
ders from the Yorkists, and, when Edward 
IV. was finally settled on the throne, ap- 
pointed a squire of the body. 

Edward left Tewkesbury on May 7, and 
reached Coventry, by way of Worcester, 
on the roth. From Worcester, he wrote 
to Vernon, telling of his success as re- 
counted by Clarence, and adding the addi- 
tional information that: “ Margarete late 
called Quene is in our handes.” Still, for 
all that, he had yet cause for uneasiness, 
for he says: “we now understande that 
the commouns of divers partes of this our 
royome [realm] make murmours and com- 
mocions, entending the destrucion of the 
chirche, of us, our lordes, and alle noble 
men, and to subverte the republique of our 
said royome which we in our persone with 
Godde’s helpe and pe neengn ee of you 
and other our trewe subgettes shal might- 
ily defend the same.” Vernon was there- 
fore begged to hasten to Edward’s camp 
as quickly and as well equipped as possi- 
ble. The charge of hostility tothe Church 
here brought against the Lancastrians may 
have been trumped up; if it was not, it is 
noteworthy, for it comes strangely from 
one who has been charged with violating 
the rights of sanctuary after the battle of 
Tewkesbury. 

Edward IV. died, seeing Vernon a faith- 
ful follower of the Yorkists, still holding 
‘office at court, and when Richard III. 
found himself threatened with invasion he 
personally appealed to the body-squire. 
The appeal is dated on August 11, 1485, 
and calls on Vernon to aid the king against 
Henry Tudor. No time was to be lost, 
“as our rebelles and traitours, accom- 
panyed with our anncient enemyes of 
France and of other straunge nacions de- 
parted out of the water of Sayn the furst 
day of this present moneth, making their 
cours westwardes ben landed at Nangle 
beside Mylford Haven in Wales on Sones 
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day last passed;” Vernon was therefore 
to hasten to Richard’s aid with a goodly 
following, as he had promised. We donot 
learn whether Vernon went to the king’s 
aid; perhaps he saw in the “ rebell and 
traitour” who had just landed at Milford 
the future king, and so kept snugly within 
the walls of Haddon Hall. At any rate, 
before Henry VII. had been long on the 
throne we find this secular “ Vicar of Bray” 
receiving a letter from the king, command- 
ing him to furnish men and arms for an ex- 
pedition against “ oure auncient enemyes 
the Scottes,” who, contrary to their “ rat- 
urall dutees and allegaunces,” had made 
insurrection in the north of England un- 
der a mysterious personage described as 
“Robyn of Riddesdale.” Later on, Ver- 
non, who had been knighted, was ap- 
pointed controller of the Prince of Wales’s 
household, but he proved so negligent in 
the discharge of his duties that the king 
threatened to remove him from the office 
and make him an attendant upon his own 
person; Vernon was evidently too useful 
a man to be lost sight of altogether. 
Almost the last we hear about him is in 
his appointment, in 1503, as one of those 
who was to escort Henry’s daughter, Mar- 
garet, to Scotland ; on this journey he was 
to go attired in his “best array,” as the 
king considered it unbecoming “ that any 
mourning or sorrowful clothings should 


be worn or used at such noble triumphs 
of marriage.” 

We have said that letters and papers 
illustrative of later Tudor times lay in the 


stable loft at Belvoir. Amongst so much 
that is valuable and interesting, it is hard 
to know what document to select as 
the most suitable for introduction here. 
Snatching at random, let us take this, an 
account written in June, 1563, by the En- 
glish envoy in Scotland, of the opening 
of the Parliament at Edinburgh. Mary 
Stuart herself had then to a great extent 
recovered her health, spirits, and good 
looks, and her “ ladies ” were, says the en- 
voy, “lustie fayre and brave.” ‘The “sor- 
rowefull garments and murnynge wedes ” 
for her late husband and her two uncles 
had been “clene cast off.” The opening 
of Parliament was thus a very grand and 
joyous sight; Mary herself was clothed 
‘“‘in her Parlement roobes and had a very 
fayre rich croune upon her heade,” and 
she was followed by, “fyrst the noble- 
men’s wyves, as theie were in dignitie, 
twelve in number, after them the four 
virgins, maydes, maries, damoyselles of 
honour, or the Quen’s mignions, call them 
as please your honour, but a fayerrer syghte 
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was never seen.” Having taken her place 
in Parliament, the queen pronounced 
“with a singular good grace an oration 
shorte and verie prittie.” A day or two 
after this Mary again attended Parliament, 
when the deceased Earl of Huntly was 
condemned for treason in the following 
extraordinary manner: “ Hys dedde corps 
(keapte of purpose untyll thys tyme) was 
broughte into the ParlementesHouse in a 
coffin and sette uprighte as though he had 
stoode upon his feete, and upon that a 
peece of good black clothe with his armes 
faste pynned.” He was then formally 
accused, and his procter answered for 
him, “as if he had been alyve.” He was 
then found guilty and received judgment. 
“‘Immediatelye here upon the good clothe 
that honge over the coffin was taken 
awaye, and in place of that a worce hanged 
on, the armes torn in peeces in the sighte 
of the people, and lykewise stroken owte 
of the herauldes booke.” 

So much for the documents comprised 
in the first volume of this calendar. On 
looking into the second, we find that it 
relates to the century and a — which 
elapsed between the years 1642 and 1770 
— very important years in the political 
history of England, no doubt; but then 
these owners of Belvoir and Haddon Hall 
differed from their predecessors, who were 
on terms of intimacy with the leading En- 
glishmen of their day. They were scarcely 
known beyond the immediate circle of 
their relations or their neighbors, and as a 
consequence we do not find in the letters 
written to them from London a revelation 
of the mysteries of contemporary states- 
manship. But do not let us lay aside the 
volume on that account. 

Glimpses at the every-day life of kings 
and statesmen and people in general are 
as important in compiling and understand- 
ing history as are peeps behind the scenes 
in the palace, in the council chamber, or 
in the statesman’s study —and of these 
we get abundance in the second volume. 
For instance, in almost every letter which 
Lady Grace Chaworth writes to her 
brother, Lord Roos, between 1668 and 
1693, we get some notice illustrative, of 
daily life around Jer ; and as her daily life 
was passed much with those who spent 
their time at the court of Charles II., we 
get some decidedly interesting informa- 
tion. Now it is a picture of winter diver- 
sions that she paints — the king sleighing 
and the Duchess of York pelting her hus- 
band and others with snowballs ; now of 
a summer-time recreation —a picnic at 
Windsor at which quite a small party con- 
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sume “twelve dozen of choice wine.” | 
The king’s natural daughter, the Countess 

of Sussex, and her mistress, ‘* Madam Ma- 
zarin,” privately learnt to fence, “and,” 
says Lady Chaworth, “went doune into 
St. James’ Parke, the other day, with 
draune swords under their night gounes, 
which they drew out and made severall 
fine passes with, to the admiration of sev- 
erall men that was lookers-on in the 

Parke.” The letters from a certain Miss 

Bridget Noel to her sister the Countess 

of Rutland afford a curious insight into 
the life of a young lady of fashion in the 

latter half of the seventeenth century ; she 

spends three days out of a week in bed 

owing to the late hours she kept on the 

other four; she laughs over a rumor that 

she had lost £1,000 on a horse-race; and 

when at last forced to quit London gaiety 

for a quieter life in Derbyshire, enters 

upon mining speculations of the most ex- 

citing kind. 

History at Belvoir no longer lies dust- 
covered in the stable loft. The Duke of 
Rutland takes a lively interest in the fam- 
ily archives, and, thanks to his liberality, 
they are now safely housed in the castle 
library. For the modest sum of §s. 2d. 
may now be purchased (as a Parliamen- 
tary paper) the result of the labors of that 
energetic gentleman who faced the dan- 
gers of typhoid fever—old parchments 
and papers do mot smell nice when first 
disturbed after a century of tranquillity! 
—and unearthed the historical treasures 
here noticed, besides many unnoticed. In 
the first volume is an excellent autotype 
reproduction of the letter written by the 
Earl of Warwick to Henry Vernon which 
bears the only known example of the 
king-maker’s signature —something like 


an autograph ! 
W. J. HARDY. 





From The Spectator. 
WILD FOWL IN SANCTUARY. 


Just before the opening of spring, when 
the biting winds drive the shepherds down 
from the hill, and send even the gypsies 
to the shelter of the towns, wild birds and 
beasts seem almost to vanish from the 
open country, except the March hares; 
and they, we know, are mad. 

Yet there is no time at which the rare 
and beautiful water-birds, now so scarce 
in England, are more tame or more easily 
observed than when they seek sanctuary 
for rest and pairing, before their long 
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journey to their breeding-places in the 
high latitudes of the North. The scene 
on the few inland lakes and waters of any 
size in the south of England, where the 
fowl are unmolested, is at such times full 
of interest even to the least observant 
eyes, though a few weeks later the surface 
will be deserted by all but the nesting 
swans, and the few coots, dabchicks, and 
water-hens which remain throughout the 
summer. The lake at Blenheim, always 
beautiful from its setting and surround- 
ing, afforded last week a pleasing picture 
of the Lenten rest and quiet which the 
wild fowl now enjoy. This lake, formed 
by the waters of the Gleam — all the 
tributaries of the upper Thames, the 
Colne, the Windrush, and the Evenlode, 
have harmonious names — winds for some 
two miles between low but steep hills, and 
naturally attracts to its quiet surface most 
of the wild-fowl of the Oxford vale. At 
the first glance it was evident that their 
numbers were as yet hardly diminished by 
departures for the North. Much of the 
surface was still covered by ice and snow, 
and just off the edge of the ice some 
twenty swans were feeding; while from 
all parts of the open water were heard the 
constant.musical whistle of widgeon and 
teal, the quacking of the mallards, the 
hoarse snort of the swans, and the croak 
of coots and moorhens,—sounds more 
suggestive of Poole Harbor on an August 
night, than of a Midland lake in March. 
On the further bank, sunning themselves 
on the sloping turf, and sheltered from the 
wind, were a score of mallards and their 
mates, which rose with much angry quack- 
ing and protest as a herd of deer came 
trotting down to drink at the very spot 
which they had chosen for their chilly 
siesta. It was, however, no wanton in- 
trusion by the deer, for at that spot only 
was the shore free from ice, where some 
land-spring broke the frozen boundary. 
Meantime, the sun came out with a warmth 
which could be felt, and a second flock of 
wild ducks broke into sudden ecstasy at 
such an earnest of the coming spring. 
Beating its wings upon the water, each 
mallard rushed across the lake; then div- 
ing, they reappeared beside their mates, 
and went through a kind of water-tourna- 
ment, with much splashing and noise. In 
the course of this amusement, one of the 
performers came up from the depths al- 
most under an old cock-swan, which was 
sleeping with its head “under the blan- 
kets ” — that is to say, its wing-coverts — 
and resented the disturbance by a vicious 





bite which called the whole company to 
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order. Most inland lakes, except those 
Surrey pools where the water seems to be 
held naturally upon an ironstone bottom, 
are river-fed, and shallow and sedgy at the 
head where the stream enters. Blenheim 
Lake is no exception to this rule, and 
some acres at its upper end are covered 
by yellow reeds, through which the Gleam 
cuts a winding channel of deep-green 
water. This is natural cover for the fowl, 
and, though frost and snow had beaten 
down the sedge, it was alive with coots 
and snipe and moorhens. There, from 
behind a tree, we watched for some time 
a snipe courting, at least so we judged, for 
the object of its attentions was concealed 
in a little tuft of sedge. The snipe ran 
round this bower setting up its wings, and 
flirting its tail in very gallant fashion, 
turning round and bowing with all the airs 
and graces of a pigeon making love. At 
the extreme head of the lake, in the swift, 
narrow current of the Gleam, a fleet of 
swans were teeding, one behind the other, 
an old cock-swan taking the post of danger 
—and of profit — next to the conduit from 
which the waterenters. By hiding behind 


the bridge-parapet for some time, and then 
carefully peering over, it was possible to 
observe exactly the way in which a swan 
feeds in water just deep enough to make 
it necessary for it to invert its body jin 


order to reach the bottom. The neck was 
partly bent, and the crown of the head 
touched the bottom, its head and neck 
being used exactly like a bent-handled hoe 
to search among the gravel and stones, 
Its head was deeply tinged with red, from 
the iron in solution in the water and mud. 
The result of stillness and partial conceal- 
ment in watching wild animals was well 
illustrated during the ten minutes spent in 
observing the swan. Water-hens seemed 
to spring from the flattened sedge by 
magic, as if rising from the ground, and 
launched themselves on the stream, or 
tripped about feeding among the sedges, 
where the ground was rapidly thawing. 
The head and western bank of the lake 
are fringed with a narrow belt of young 
plantation, made partly with a view to 
sheltering the wild fowl, partly to screen 
the guns when the birds are shot in the 
winter. The lake-keeper, whose cottage 
stands at the head of the water, quoted as 
an example of the number of fowl that 
collect in severe weather at Blenheim, that 
on one occasion three guns shot a hundred 
and twelve snipe, and between forty and 
fifty wild duck and teal. But the birds 
are seldom shot, and at the time of our 
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visit seemed quite aware that no harm was 
intended; and as we passed close to the 
water on the opposite side to that from 
which we had approached, partly screened 
by the belt of young trees, they showed 
little inclination to leave the water, with 
the exception of a solitary heron, which, 
after watching us uneasily for some time, 
rose with a croak, and after flapping some 
way, with its dangling toes touching the 
ice, rose high into the air, and flew steadily 
in the direction of Wytham Woods, where 
the hen-birds are already sitting on their 
eggs. Viewed from the western shore, 
the scene was in bright contrast to the 
prevailing steely monotony of an English 
landscape in March. The tops of the 
overgrown osiers which fringed the lake 
wore the polished scarlet bark of early 
spring, and shot up in a stiff line of red 
rods. Beyond them lay the surface of the 
lake, under the sun, in three zones of color, 
following the sweeping bays and curves of 
the ice. Next to the shore, the ice was 
dazzling white with snow, which had melted 
on the earth, but still lay deep on the 
thickest ice ; and against this white back- 
ground stood up the thousands of scarlet 
osier rods. Next to the snow was a zone 
of clear ice, blue-grey and snowless; and 
beyond the margin of the ice-fringe lay 
the deeper waters of the lake, of the deep 
translucent green of jade, on which some 
fifty shining swans were floating in every 
attitude of motion or repose. Beyond, on 
the hill, the long colonnades and shining 
cupolas of Blenheim stood solemn and 
severe, like some “ Palace of Silence,” 
against the sky. 

A great number of duck and teal, and 
a flock of widgeon, were floating near 
an evergreen-covered island, in separate 
groups; and a score of coots, conspicu- 
ous by their white heads and velvety black 
bodies, were feeding near the shore. At 
the sound of a stick struck upon a paling, 
all but the coots rose from the water, the 
mallards showing to the greatest advan- 
tage as they spread the fanlike white 
feathers below the dark-green tail, and 
mounted high above the lake. The widg- 
eon kept in a compact flock, turning and 
wheeling like starlings, and passing and 
repassing in a symmetrical and monoto- 
nous course exactly the same evolutions 
in the air to an accompaniment of melodi- 
ous notes. The teal soon settled down in 
pairs, some dashing boldly into the water, 
others alighting with rapid backward beats 
of the wing upon the ice. A careful stalk 
brought us near enough to see that the 
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teal, like most of the ducks, had evidently 
paired for the summer, as the cock-birds 
were swimming round their mates in a 
restless, fussy fashion, and did not allow 
any other bird to come within the circle of 
water so appropriated. The view of the 
lower lake which we caught through the 
wide and beautiful arch of the stone bridge, 
showed that the fowl were there even more 
numerous than on the upper waters. From 
the parapet of the bridge, we counted 
seventy-four duck sleeping on the edge of 
the ice. Under and upon the steep and 
sloping bank near Rosamond’s Well, quite 
three times that number were crowded 
together, and as a sudden snow-squall 
came over the hill, they all rose with a loud 
roar of wings, and, joined by the flock 
from the ice, settled on the open water, 
preferring, apparently, to endure the squall 
on their native element than on the ice or 
firm land. No doubt the numbers of wild 
fowl on the tidal harbors of the coast in 
winter are many times greater than those 
collected at Blenheim and on similar lakes 
in March. But such opportunities for 
watching them in their happiest moods 
cannot be obtained by the sea, or anywhere 
except in places where man combines with 
nature to protect them in the season of 
sanctuary. 


From The Speaker, 
SHAMEEN.* 


“ Au, musha, Larry,” said the man or 
the other side of the long car to our 
driver, “did you hear that James Hurley 
was dead? The news came to Miss 
Dempsey at the post-office from her 
brother in Cincinnati.” 

Our carman pulled up so suddenly that 
it would have twisted the mare’s mouth if 
she had not been very leisurely ascending 
the sweet mountain-road. As it was, she 
only shook herself with a mute remon- 
strance and went on more leisurely. 

“ Ah, thin, Shameen!” said the carman, 
with the most wonderful tenderness, “ah, 
thin, is Shameen dead? God rest you, 
Shameen! Sure it was you could lighten 
the road for the mare with the lilt of a 
song.” 

Rosa and I looked at each other. It 
sounded the sweetest lamentation in the 
crooning Irish voice. The driver of the 


_ © Anglicé, “little James.” The diminutive “ een’’ 
is copstantly applied in Ireland as a term of affection. 
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long car was a great ruddy fellow, square- 
faced, dark-haired, determined-looking, as 
one often sees them in that country where 
Noll’s troopers intermarried with violet- 
eyed daughters of the mere Irish. An 
excellent fellow was Larry Hayes, and we 
had made several trips with him; for his 
long car which conveyed the mails and a 
stray traveller or two passed through an 
enchanting stretch of country. He had 
quite a friendly interest inus and our ex- 
cursions. We had got brown and cheerful 
in our month, that was now well-nigh 
ended. To-day there was a dull silver of 
rain in the air from morning. Last night 
there were gusts that carpeted the valley 
with scarlet and orange, and the woods that 
had been gloriously clothed showed only 
ragged banners of color like the fragments 
of glory one sees hanging high in the 
cathedral at home. 

The rainy day broke up splendidly. It 
had been almost too dark in the early 
afternoon for Rosa to sketch those ruins 
we tramped to in the mild mist. Now the 
western heaven opened, and we saw the 
passage as it were of a myriad angels, fly- 
ing on in steady, long flight, golden-headed, 
golden -gowned, golden-feathered; with 
now and then a glimpse of delicate rose, 
as though one caught sight of a young 
cheek or a naked foot in the rifts of gold. 

The other passenger on the long car we 
had picked upas he trudged steadily along 
on his way home from a distant fair. He 
communicated all his news of “ Shameen ” 
stolidly ; how he had died in hospital, and 
how Miss Dempsey’s brother had heard of 
it from a priest, and how his death had been 
the result of an accident on the railway 
where he was employed, and in which it 
seemed he had given his life to rescue 
some worthless one. 

We listened for a while, and at last one 
of us said : * Who was Shameen, Larry?” 

“Is it Shameen Hurley, miss? Well, 
thin, I'll tell you,” was the reply ; “ an’ it’s 
not to every one I’d talk about Shameen 
thisday. You know Knockmeelderry over 
there? It’s the handsome hill, an’ it’s the 
first to see the sun in the mornin’ an’ the 
last to bid him good-bye at night. Well, 
Shameen’s little house an’ farm was under 
the big flank of Knockmeelderry, an’ in- 
deed there was a time he was like what 
I’m after tellin’ you of that same hill, for 
he was always lookin’ at the sun —an’ 
such a voice — he’d coax the birds off the 
trees with it. Eh, ladies, it’s the quare 
world it is intirely. He was the manliest 
fellow in the three parishes. He was big 
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an’ gentle an’ good. Good! he was as 
good as a pot of goold. He lived all 
alone, did Shameen, with just an old 
woman to come in an’ clear up for him. 
The girls used to be sayin’ it was a quare 
way for him to be, an’ how much more he’d 
get out o’ the farm if he’d a wife tosee after 
the butter an’ the calves an’ the pigs for 
him. They wor all leppin’ to get him, but, 
indeed, though he’d always the soft word 
for a woman or a child, aye, and for a 
dumb baste, he gev no girl raison to sup- 
pose he was thinkin’ ofher. The boy was 
too innocent to know how they wor all 
round him like flies around honey. His 
father was handsome an’ bad. There 
wasn’t a bit of badness in all Shameen’s 
body. He was his mother’s son, and she 
was the best an’ sweetest girl in the bar- 
ony, an’ when she found out the man she 
was married to, the crathure, she died of 
it. They said it was consumption she 
died of, me brown little girl; but it wasn’t, 
it was silent contimpt. When she found 
out what he was, an’ she had adored him, 
the love went back on her heart an’ killed 
her.” 

Larry’s thoughts were evidently far 
back in the past, and we had a clue to 
them, for we had heard how “an ould, an- 
cient love-affair ” had made him the deter- 
mined bachelor he was. 

“‘Shameen was like his mother,” he 
went on dreamily; “he took things hard. 
I was terrible fond of him from a boy. 
He was always bright an’ glad to gladden 
my heart, till he fell in love ; an’ as misfor- 
tunes never come alone, no sooner was he 
in it over head an’ ears than th’ ould cap- 
tain that was kind went an’ died on us, 
an’ the naygur that’s there now,” shaking 
his whip at a distant turret, “fell in for 
the place. Eh, but she was purty, little 
Susy O’Brien; an’ her father, ould Ken- 
dal, the richest and closest-fisted farmer 
in the county. I often wonder if Shameen 
had known the misfortunes that was com- 
in’ to him, whether he wouldn’t have kep’ 
out of her way, but I don’t know. It was 
like as if it was to happen, an’ he was like 
his mother — love was hell or heaven to 
him ; he was like her in another way, too, 
for he was terrible proud. 

“They said Susy came home from the 
convent wantin’ to be a nun, an’ that ould 
Kendal was mad about it. I misdoubted 
that story from the first day I seen her in 
the chapel ; for though she was as demure- 
lookin’ as a statue, she had a pair of funny 
little dimples that crep’ about in her 
cheeks, an’ as we were comin’ out I saw 
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her givin’ a long look at some one from 
under her eyelashes, an’ whin I looked it 
was Shameen, an’ faith he was starin’ at 
her as if he’d ate her. Purty she was; she 
was like a little wisp of thistledown, so 
light an’ airy she was, an’ her face was as 
innocent as a daisy, and soft an’ pale, an’ 
set in hair like fine goold. She was deli- 
cate-lookin’, an’ yet wholesome-lookin’. 

“Ladies, did yez ever hear of a love 
that sprung up an’ took root an’ got strong 
in two hearts without ever a word of love 
bein’ spoken? Well, that was the way 
with Susy an’ me poor Shameen. They 
met at neighbors’ houses, at weddin’s and 
dances, at the chapel on Sunday, and 
Shameen seemed drawn wherever she was 
an’ yet determined to keep away from her. 
But he couldn’t help Jookin’, an’ as time 
went on, though nobody suspected but me, 
yet I saw their looks once or twice, and 
wondered the world didn’t know. The 
colleen would look at him appealin’ as if 
she thought he was angry, an’ he’d look 
back at her with his face cold an’ pale, 
but his eyes full of fire. I’ve heard of the 
love-light; but poor Shameen’s love-light 
was more like a consumin’ fire. He got 
haggard an’ quare, an’ even his sweet 
songs he changed for ould lamentations 
an’ the like; that is whenever you’d get 
him to sing, for it was seldom. On his 
little place things was goin’ from bad to 
worse with him. I consoled myself think- 
in’ that ould Kendal for all his nearness 
wouldn’t deny his one little girl the wish 
of her heart, seein’ that Shameen was so 
likely a lad, an’ his misfortunes not of his 
own makin’, 

“ Eh, I'd reckoned without Shameen’s 
pride. Shameen beggared would never 
ask for a rich man’s daughter. It was 
seven years ago last May, Clonmel fair 
day. For a wonder I’d no passengers, 
an’ I was just lettin’ the mare take her 
time. I was heavy in heart, for I knew 
things wor in a bad way with Shameen. 
He’d gone to Dublin to see the agent an’ 
ask for time. Well, quite suddenly a 
man jumped up out o’ the ditch where 
he’d been lyin’ on his face. Glory be to 
God, it was Shameen, yet none need have 
blamed me if I hadn’t known him at first. 
His dress was tossed an’ disordhered as 
if he’d been lyin’ out all night. He looked 
as wake an’ quare as if food hadn’t seen 
the inside of him for a fortnight; bis hair 
was tossed an’ wild, but it was none of 
them things made the terrible change in 
Shameen; it was the dead, sick look of 
misery in his eyes. Before I could spake 
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to him he spoke to me, in a quare, cracked 
voice. ‘Don’t talk to me, Larry,’ he said. 
‘I’m goin’ to take a sate with you as far 
as the Junction; I’m off to America.’ ‘ Off 
to America,’ says he, as aisy as if he was 
talkin’ of Emly or Golden. Well, the 
poor lad, I troubled him but little, but as 
we went on he told me he was out of his 
farm — that visit to the agent had only 
quickened things for him. 

“We went along an’ along, and the 
sweet May evenin’ it was, an’ the black- 
bird — that used always to stop whin 
Shameen began — singin’ fit to crack his 
throat, and all the pleasant country so 
quiet, by raison of the people bein’ in the 
chapel attendin’ to their May devotions. 
I was sick to say somethin’ to him of 
Susy, but faith I didn’t like to; he was 
leanin’ down like an ould bent man, an’ 
more betoken, fond as he was of me, I’d 
found out that Shameen could be very 
proud an’ cold over his saycrets. 

‘How did she find out at all, at all? 
Or what instinct brought her there? Och 
sure, women are wonders whin they’re in 
love. It was in the loneliest part o’ the 
road that she suddenly stepped out of a 
boreen where she was standin’. She ran 
up like a child with her hands out, and 
I could see all her pretty face pinched 
like a snow-drop that’s caught in the 
frost. Me poor Shameen gev a big cry, 


and then jumped off—and the mare an’ 
meself had the sense just to move on a 
bit and Jet the crathures have their say to 


themselves. An’ J, the big fool I was, 
was all in a pucker of delight, thinkin’ I 
needn’t drive Shameen to the Junction 
after all, Och, wirra wirrasthrue, it’s a 
quare world, an’ it’s only when you’re ould 
an’ lonely and the pain over that you be- 
gin to see what value love was, and how 
little the gabbin’ tongues o’ people mat- 
thered, so long as you had the love. — 
“Tt was only a minit anyhow. He 
hadn’t more nor time to kiss her purty 
lips once or twice when he was back. 
‘Drive on,’ he says, in a terrible, hard, 
dry voice that gives me an ache to think 
of even now. I said no more till the train 
was steamin’ an’ him in it. I was ould 
enough to be his father, an’ might have 
been that same, but I couldn’t question 
him; I hadn’t courage. Lookin’ at his 
face, though, I tried, wettin’ me lips with 
me tongue, for they were both dry with 
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anxiety. He squeezed up in the corner of 
the carriage, an’ looked straight before 
him ina dead sort of way. I stood with 
me hand on the window, but I’m mis- 
doubting he knew a friend was there at all, 
at all. ‘ Did you spake to the little girl, 
Shameen?’I said at last; ‘ she’s the thrue 
little girl that’d wait for you.’ ‘ No,’ said 
he, lookin’ at me straight, ‘why should I 
spake toa rich man’s daughter?’ ‘ Well, 
thin, God forgive you, Shameen,’ said I ; 
but sure in the middle of it the whistle 
came, and that was me last word with 
Shameen. 


** An’ little Susy, Miss? Well, she 
drooped, an’ then she took up a bit, like 
as if she was hopeful. The father tried to 
make her match half-a-dozen times, but 
she gev them all the go-by. But sure, you 
can’t live on hope forever, an’ as the 
months went ar’ no tale or tidings of 
Shameen, she grew slindherer an’ quieter. 
Miss Dempsey told me afterwards that she 
gev up by degrees callin’ for the post, an’ 
the little screeds from the nuns an’ the 
school friends were called for by Thady 
Murphy, the boy from the forge. I seen 
her once lookin’ like a little red rose ; that 
was afew months after Shameen left, an’ 
I’m thinkin’ it was the thought of his kiss 
an’ his arms about her brought the pretty 
color in her cheeks. Ochone, the blight 
came on as it might on the same little 
red rose. Less than two years after 
Shameen went, they buried her. I won- 
der whether he ever heard. Anyhow, from 
that day to this no word of mouth or letter 
came from him. But, sure, he’s spoken 
the word now. God is good; an’ 1’ll go 
bail the love that never was spoken be- 
tween them on earth was told out full an’ 
free when she ran to meet him, the darlin’, 
over the pavemints of Heaven.” 

We were creeping up the hill to the 
town by this time. We were all silent, in 
sympathy with Larry’s emotion; he only 
spoke once afterwards, and then it was to 
the mare : — 

“ Sheila, me honey, do you remember 
Shameen? Ah! poor Shameen’s dead! 
An’, sure, it was many a long an’ hard road 
he lightened for you with the lilt of a song. 
He made your heart bate so light you 
never felt the load. But he’s done singin’ 
on earth long ago, Sheila!” 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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